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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION W!TH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone 





the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in you spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of lite have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Please send me, absolutely free, yours You can have a fre, illustrated book, describing completely how 


t illustrated book telling all about Lingua-s Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
perenne. used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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CapT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF, our 
regular monthly military analyst, is au- 
thor of the outstanding book on the Red 
Army, “Russia’s Fighting Forces.” 

Boris SKOMOROVSKY is a distinguished 
European journalist forced to leave the 
continent for his anti-fascist activities. 
Abroad he has putl.shed several books. 
“The Siege of Leningrad” from which 
“Part Time Soldiers” is taken, is his 
first book published in America. ‘Part 
Time Soldiers” is printed with the kind 
permission of E. P. Dutton Co. who are 
bringing out “The Siege of Leningrad” 
on January 18, first anniversary of the 
lifting of the siege. 

STRUTHERS Burt is the well-known 
American novelist, short story writer 
and poet. His novels include “The In- 
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“Festival,” the only American book, be- 
side Sinclair Lewis’ to be chosen by the 
English Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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English faculty at New York Univer- 
sity, and a well-known literary critic. 
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Wilson Professor of Government at 
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ments. He is the author of a number 
of noted books, including “The Nazi 
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“Night Over Europe,” “American Policy 
Toward Russia Since 1917.” 
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“The Soviet Far East,” just published 
by Dial Press and the Institute of Pa- 


* cific Relations; co-author of “The Soviet 


Union Today,” issued by the American 
Russian Institute where he is research 
associate. He is also a consultant on 
Soviet affairs for the United Press. 
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Social Research and gave the orientation 
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the Intensive Course on Soviet Civiliza- 
tion given at Cornell University. 
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seller from which a movie is to be made. 
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Thank You! 


AM glad to report to our read- 

ers that our Unity and Vic- 
tory Fund drive had a good be- 
ginning. Although at this writing 
the month is only half over, the 
rate at which your responses are 
coming in makes us feel confi- 
dent here that we will soon reach 
our goal. 

As Theodore Bayer explained 
to you in our last issue, the Un- 
ity and Victory Fund of $10,000 
which we are calling for, is need- 
















































ed to cover a serious operating 
deficit due to increased costs of 
paper, printing, binding, photo- 
engraving, etc. 

You are proud of the maga- 
zine’s work in building Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship for unity 
and victory. We know that from 
your letters to us. You do not 
want this work to be halted, just 
when it is becoming most effec- 
tive, when our tripled circulation 
enables us to reach new circles 
of American readers. 

So if you have not sent in your 
contribution, mail it today. And 
make it as generous as you can 


afford. 


Sincerely yours, 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





UNITY AND VICTORY FUND 
Soviet Russia Today 
14 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $..........0. as my contribu- 
tion toward the $10,000 Unity and Victory 
Fund to keep S.R.T. going. 
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Men of 
The Red 
Army 


667 O the Red 

Army and 
people of the So- 
viet Union belong 
eternal honor and 
glory. They have 
written deathless 
pages of history in 
the struggle against 
tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Their example 
and sacrifice are an 
inspiration to all the 
forces joined in the 
common struggle for 
victory." 


Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 
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Humanity’s Debt to Lenin 


HIS issue of our magazine spans two dates which have 

special importance for the people of the Soviet Union. 
January 21 is Lenin Memorial Day. Twenty years ago 
the Russian people lost the great leader and statesman who 
guided their Revolution and secured for them its fruits. 
In the first five years of the new Soviet Republic he 
founded, before he was laid low by illness resulting from 
an assassin’s bullet, Lenin steered his country through a 
period of war and chaos, hunger, blockade and the enmity 
of almost the entire world, into a period of stability and 
peace. In those early troubled’ times he laid the founda- 
tions on which the Soviet Union grew to be a great world 
power. Through his active leadership as head of the state 
as well as through his powerful writings, he welded the 
Russian people into the unite.! and mighty nation which 
today has become the savior of civilization. 

It was Lenin who first proclaimed and developed the 
policy of living in peace and friendliness with al! like- 
minded nations on a basis of self-determination for ail 
peoples and non-intervention in each other’s internal affairs. 
From the beginning he opposed Trotsky’s policy of “per- 
manent revolution” with that of the building of socialism 
in One country and proposed the course of cooperation be- 
tween nations of different social and economic systems 
persistently sought by Stalin and now at last consummated 
in the decisions of Moscow and Teheran. 

It was Lenin who, with the aid of Stalin, developed the 
nationalities policy which has done away with all traces of 
racial discrimination and which provides for all the many 
peoples of the USSR a place of equal dignity in the Soviet 
tamily of nations, their full share of the country’s wealth, 
and full freedom to develop their special cultures. 

It was Lenin who ended all exploitation and made secure 
the people’s ownership of “the land, its natural deposits, 
waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, water and air 
transport, banks, post, telegraph and telephones, large state- 
organized agricultural enterprises, as well as municipal en- 
terprises and the bulk of the dwelling houses in the cities 
and industrial localities,’ now theirs forever under the 
Stalinist Constitution of 1936. It was he who created the 
besis for an expanding democracy through the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies. He laid the basis for univer- 
sa: education, for a science that would serve the people, 
for the rich flowering of culture for all, for the complete 
emancipation of women from age-old drudgery and inequal- 
its and for their full participation in the running of the 
st:te. He inaugurated the scientific planning system which 
fst through a national electrification program and later 
though the five-year plans, created a thriving collectivized 
s) tem of agriculture and a mighty industry which brought 
ts guarantee of jobs for all, social security, and a growing 
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Lenin and Voroshilov (directly behind) among Red Army Men 


in 1921, 


prosperity to the Soviet people in the short years of peace, 
and saved them and the world from defeat and slavery 
when Hitler struck. 

The greatness of Lenin was that he did not do these 
things alone or in any sense as a dictator. One thinks of 
him always in that characteristic pose, his head slightly 
cocked, listening to a worker from Tula, a peasant from 
Perm, whose words meant more to him thar any foreign 
potentate’s. He listened always to the voice of the people, 
guiding his policies by their needs and their will, drawing 
forth their own creative powers, teaching the need of unity 
in all’ their struggles. 

These methods Lenin passed on to his devoted comrades 
who shared his leadership, and, above all, to Joseph Stalin, 
his closest co-worker, who has carried forward so mag- 
nificently the great things Lenin started, and who, like 
Lenin, draws his strength from the people. “Leaders come 
and go,” is Stalin’s phrase, “but the people remain. Only 
the people are immortal.” 


The Red Army Anniversary 


MONTH after Lenin Memorial Day, on February 

23rd, the Soviet people celebrate the birthday of the 

Red Army, founded by Lenin, and today, at its highest 
peak of glory, victoriously led by Stalin. 

Twenty-six years ago “The Peasants’ and Workers’ Red 
Army” was born, as a few scattered army units, partisan 
bands and improvised regiments of Red Guards tried des- 
perately to stop the onrush of the Germans following their 
treacherous breach of the armistice. Forced to make peace 
with Germany then under the robber treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, the new Red Army soon gathered the strength to 
beat back the German invaders of the Ukraine. Within 
two years it had grown from a few thousand to three mil- 
lion men. The young Red Army, to the astonishment of 
the world, victoriously defended the new Soviet state 
against the invading armies of fourteen nations and the 
counter-revolutionary forces of Kolchak, Denikin, Yuden- 
ich, Wrangel and all the other White generals supported 
with foreign gold and arms. When peace came at last 
within the Soviet Union and along its borders, the great 
Red Army stood guard to defend the peaceful construction 


to which the Russian people could now turn. As the Soviet 
state grew stronger, its army, too, gained strength, despite 
the rumors of its weakness assiduously spread by Hitler, 
Lindbergh, the Cliveden set and the appeasers everywhere 
in their efforts to prove the Soviet Union but a weak ally 
for the democracies. 

Today the whole world knows the strength of the Red 
‘Army, and what it owes to that great strength. 

The American people are proud to join their Soviet allies 
in celebrating Red Army day. The National Council: of 
American-Soviet Friendship has issued a call for natione 
wide celebrations of this anniversary, suggesting that such 
celebrations be combined with those of Washington’s birth- 
day, which comes the day before. We quote from their call: 

On February 22, the eve of the Red Army’s anniversary, 
we in America celebrate the birthday of the great American 


who out of just such an unkempt and ragged force as the 
firs: Red Army men, forged the great revolutionary army 


whick brought the American people independence and the . 


Opportunity to pursue the way of life they chose. 

These two great armies were both forged in the bright 
fires of man’s fight for freedom. ‘foday the different phases 
of the struggle that gave them birth have merged into one 
supreme struggle. ... United under the banner of democracy, 
the people’s armies of the USSR and the USA, together with 
the armies oi the other United Nations, are now preparing 
the final blow that will blast Hitlerism from the face of 
the earth and bring the dawn of the great day heralded at 
Teheran “when all the peoples of the world may live free 
lives untouched by tyranny.” 

The American people begin to understand how deep- 
rooted is our kinship with the Russian people, how similar 
our revolutionary origins, how close our democratic aims. 
President Roosevelt, reporting to the nation on the Teheran 
conference, said: 

I may say that I “got along fine” with Marshal Stalin. 
He is a man who combines a tremendous, relentless determi- 
nation with a stalwart good humor. I believe he is truly 
representative of the heart and soul of Russia; and I believe 
we are going to get along very well with him and the Rus- 
sian people—very well indeed. 

In projecting the course of unity that will lead to early 
victory, and the continuance of that unity in the post-war 
period to make a peace that will be enduring, we know 
that our President and Commander-in-Chief counted on 
the full support of the American people. The responsibility 
he there undertook, we must fully share. For Roosevelt, 
too, draws his strength from the people. 


For a Strong and Independent Poland 


HE Soviet Union has shown high statesmanship and 

flexibility in its declaration on the Polish question 
broadcast on January 11 over the Moscow radio, and later 
presented to the American and British Ambassadors. The 
note reiterated the USSR’s consistently held position in 
favor of a strong, democratic and independent Poland. It 
proposed a modificatién of the 1939 border, suggesting in 
its place the Curzon Line (see Theodore Bayer’s article 
on page 26 for an analysis of the border issue), and the 
incorporation of the former Polish territory of East Prus- 
sia into the new Poland; and it invited Poland’s participa- 
tion in the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty. 

The note begins with a refutation of the declaration by 
the Polish Government-in-Exile that the Red Army had 
entered Polish territory in crossing the old Treaty of Riga 
frontier in its victorious advance against the Germans. The 
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statement points out that the injustice of that Txeaty had 
been rectified in 1939. Then the territories of the Western 
Ukraine, populated in an overwhelming majority by 
Ukrainians, were incorporated into the Soviet Ukraine, and 
the territories of Western White (Byelo) Russia were 
incorporated into Soviet White Russia, following a plebis- 
cite carried out on broad democratic principles. On this 
basis, the Soviet Constitution established a new frontier 
corresponding with the desires of the people in those regions, 

The statement then declares that Poland’s adherence to 
the Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty of friendship, mutual assis- 
tance and post-war cooperation, would aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a strong and independent Poland, and in the 
development of friendship between the USSR and Poland 
on the basis of firm good-neighborly relations. It calls atten- 
tion to the role of the Red Army in the approaching libera- 
tion of Poland from the German invaders, as weli as the 
role of the Union of Polish Patriots and the Polish army 
corps (the Kosciuszko and Dombrowsky divisions), it has 
created and which are fighting the Germans on Soviet soil. 
The note then warns that the new Poland could not win 
the confidence of its neighbors by the occupation of Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian territories. The following concrete 
proposals are made: 

The Soviet Government does not consider the frontiers 
of the year 1939 to be unchangeable. The borders can be 
corrected in favor of Poland on such lines that districts in 
which the Polish population predominates be handed over to 
Poland. In such case the Soviet-Polish border could ap- 
proximately follow the so-called Curzon Line, which was 
adopted in the year 1919 by the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers and which provided for the incorporation of 
Western Ukraine and Western White Russia into the 
Soviet Union. 

Poland’s western borders must be extended through the 
joining to Poland of age-old Poi.:sh lands taken away from 
Poland by Germany, without which it is impossible to 
unite the whole of the Polish people in its own state, which 
thus will acquire a necessary outlet to the Baltic Sea. 


In conclusion, the note points out that the emigré Polish 
Government, cut off from its people, has proved incapable 
of establishing friendly relations with the Soviet Union, 
or of organizing an active struggle against the German 
invaders in Poland itself, and by its wrong policies has 
frequently played into the hands of the Germans. The 
necessity is again emphasized of firm and friendly relations 
between the two peoples, and unity in the struggle against 
the common enemy, in the interests of both countries and 
of the Allies. 

As we go to press, the Polish Government-in-Exile in 
London is reported to be in constant session, although 
as yet no official statement has been forthcoming. News- 
paper correspondents report that individual members inter- 
viewed are “of a bitter and unconciliatory frame of mind.” 
It is clear that this reactionary anti-Soviet group, which 
in no way represents the Polish people, will have to undergo 
2. drastic change in membership and policies if it expects 
to play a role in the reestablishment of Poland. This group 
violated the treaty made by Premier Sikorski with the Sov- 
iet Government when it was jointly agreed to postpone 
border issues until after the war. It withdrew its fighting 
forces from Soviet territory at the most crucial moment 
of the Battle of Stalingrad. It spread the Nazi propaganda 
story of the murders in Katyn forest. It has tried to hold 
back the underground movement in Poland, and in recent 
weeks has ordered aid withheld from the Red Army on 
its liberating mission. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Newspaper correspondents in London report a generally 
{-vorable reaction to the Soviet proposals. The British 
}oreign Office, while expressing regret over the reference 
+. the Polish Government-in-Exile, declared: “It gives in 
substance the most important contribution to the study and, 
it may be hoped, the ultimate settlement of the difficult prob- 
lems to which it relates.”” American official comment is still 
lacking, but the American press, which for weeks has been 
carrying headlines falsely proclaiming the Red Army’s entry 
into Poland and helping to disseminate the propaganda of 
the anti-Soviet Polish groups, is beginning te eat crow, al- 
though with a very poor appetite. 7 

The facts, however, and the justice of the Soviet position, 
are becoming more and more widely known. The New 
York Herald Tribune, which has consistently been more 
realistic in its appraisal of the issues involved in the con- 
troversy than most of the big dailies, deplores the “rough 
and peremptory tone” of the Soviet note, but says “‘it ac- 
cords substantially with what most have come to believe is 
the only practical and enduring solution of the complex 
problems of the Polish frontiers.” 

The New York Times, which has been one of the worst 
offenders, both editorially and in its news columns, in 
spreading confusion, misinformation and slanders of our 
Soviet ally, was finally forced to admit that there was jus- 
t:fication for the Soviet claims, and is now enmeshed in a 
web of contradictions. Having a little over a week before 
called for a plebiscite to settle matters, the Times on Jan- 
uary 9 said editorially: “It is not the role of the United 
States to tell Russia where the Polish boundary should 
run”; but on January 11 it complained that everything 
would be all right if only the Soviet Union had called in 
England and America to settle the problem. And the arch 
isolationists (or Pacific Firsters when it suits them) of the 
Hearst-Patterson-McCormick Axis, are suddenly ready to 
plunge head first into European affairs and go to war with 


the USSR over Poland. 


Peddler of Spurious Wares 
NNE O’HARE McCORMICK, New York Times 


columnist who peddles vicious nonsense based on every 
unsupported rumor she can pick up, now tries to inject a 
Ukrainian issue into the question. She refers to the 
Ukraine as the “most striking type of the borderlands and 
buffer countries that blur the boundaries of Eastern 
Europe.” Actually, the Ukraine for the first time gained 
nationhood within the Soviet family of nations of which, 
before the Nazi invasion, it had become one of the most 
advanced and prosperous, and with which the inhabitants 
of West Ukraine were joyfully united in 1939. She goes 
on to describe the Ukraine as “a submerged nation which 
in modern times has not existed as an independent entity 
but lives in its traditions, its folk lore, its music and poetry 
as 1 national consciousness, a nostalgia and a desire for 
nationhood.” This “nostalgia” may be a source of income 
to night club performers. It has nothing in common with 
the fierce devotion with which the Ukrainians are clearing 
the - Soviet Republic of the invaders and rebuilding their 
sha'tered homes and farms and industries in the liberated 
Sov et Ukraine. , 

irs. McCormick has also lately tried to make an issue 
C1 he Bessarabian question. Ignoring the fact that Bess- 


ir ia was stolen from Russia by Rumania after the last 
Ww (an annexation never recognized by the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment or even by the United States) and reincorporated 
into the Soviet Union by the will of the Bessarabian people 
in 1940, Mrs. McCormick deliberately distorts the historic 
facts. Repeating rumors on the supposed flight of Bess- 
arabians as the Red Army approaches, she says slyly: “In- 
habitants of Bessarabia poured into Rumania when Rus- 
sians occupied the border province in agreement with the 
Germans.” While according to Mrs. McCormick that 
first flight was mainly of the well-to-do, she declares that 
today’s evacuees are “said to be peasants driving their cattle 
and loaded carts across the Morovian plain.” 

The flight she ascribes to the people’s fears that “Bess- 
arabia will be annexed.” Mrs. McCormick should be more 
careful of her sources, since only Axis sources could send 
out such a story. She should also know her history well 
enough to understand that there is no question of “annexa- 
tion” involved, but simply a question of liberating Soviet 
territory. It is, of course, entirely possible that the inhabi- 
tants of this region are being driven away from their homes 
by their Axis slave masters. 


The Soviet-Czechoslovakian Pact 
RS. McCORMICK has done further disservice to 


the cause of Allied unity in a recent attack on the 
Soviet-Czechoslovakian Pact as being counter to the aims 
of the Four-Power Declaration and indicating lack of faith 
in the latter on the part of both the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia. It is, of course, perfectly clear to any sincere 
supporter of the Moscow and Teheran agreements, that 
the Soviet-Czechoslovakian Pact is fully in accord with 
the broad system of international cooperation they projected. 

The protocol to the agreement provides that “any third 
power bordering on the USSR or the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, and representing in this war an object of German ag- 
gression” and desiring to join the agreement “thus making 
it a tripartite agreement.” : 

Dr. Eduard Benes, President of the Czechoslovakian 
Government-in-Exile, in his final press conference in Mos- 
cow, emphasized that the pact fitted into the general Allied 
policy of world security. He also said: 


The Soviet Union sincerely desires a strong, consolidated, 
fully homogeneous Czechoslovak Republic which would be 
a truly good and strong friend and a collaborator of the 
Soviet people in the future defense of a lasting peace in 
Europe. ... The same wish also applies to the future Poland. 
The Soviet Union not only desires good and friendly rela- 
tions with her but also a strong Polish-Czechoslovak friend- 
ship and collaboration. ... The three great powers, and par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union, fully respect the independence 
of the smaller nations and state that they desire a strong 
Czechoslovakia, a strong Poland, a strong Yugoslavia and 
of course, an independent Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Finland. 

Former Secretary of State Sumner Welles, writing in the 
Herald Tribune for January 12, takes issue with Mrs. 
McCormick for her position on the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Pact. He says that clearly both the Soviet Government and 
Czechoslovakia desire the new treaty to serve as a model 
for similar pacts between them and their neighbors of east- 
ern Europe, and that such regional systems, functioning 
under the supervision of the future world organization, will 
minimize the possibility of disturbances in eastern Europe 
in the post-war years and help to solve the many complex 
problems that will arise. ; 


Jessica SMITH 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST MONTH 


HE year 1943 was a year of prac- 
tically uninterrupted large-scale 
fighting on the Eastern Front during 
which the Germans lost about four mil- 
lion men in killed, wounded and pris- 
oners as well as pretty close to 350,- 
000 square miles of captured territory. 
At the close of 1942 the Germans 
stood 900 miles from their jumping- 
oft place. The distance from the bor- 
der to Stalingrad was covered by them 
in 450 days, at an average rate of 2 
miles per day. 

At the close of 1943 they stood 150 
miles from their jumping-off place 
(along the same direction, i.e. at Nov- 
ograd-Volynski). The 750-mile long 
“Road Back” was covered by them in 
about a year, i.e. approximately at the 
same rate of speed. 

It is interesting to look at the crucial 
battles which occurred along this disas- 
trous “Road Back” which will have 
for Germany, among other things, 
moral consequences of which Eric Re- 
marque could not even dream. 

Of the twelve months of 1943 a 
little over three were marked by the 
Spring stalemate forced upon both sides 
by weather and floods, leaving about 
nine months of active and large-scale 
fighting. During these nine months the 
Germans held the initiative during less 
than a month in the end of February 
and the beginning of March’ in their 
counter-offensive against General Vatu- 
tin’s salient south and southwest of 
Kharkov which threatened to trap the 
German armies in the Donets Basin. 
This was a local offensive. The Ger- 
mans had the initiative in the sector of 
the Kursk bulge during the seven days 
July 5-12; they had the initiative in 
the Kiev bulge for from November 15 





By SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFT 


to December 25. All these offensive 
operations were of local character, their 
front never exceeding 100 miles. Thus 
we see that the Germans never regain- 
ed the initiative on a front-wide scale 
after Stalingrad. 

During the remaining six and one- 
half months the initiative remained en- 
tirely with the Red Army. Even 
through the above-mentioned ten-week 
period it may be said that the initiative 
also was in the hands of the Red Army 
in the majority of sectors of the front. 
This means that when all is said and 
done the strategic initiative never re- 
turned to German hands after Novem- 
ber 19, 1942 when Generals Yeremen- 
ko and Rokossovsky struck at the 
Stalingrad bulge. 

While great and important battles 
(Schluesselburg, Demyansk, Velikie 
Luki, Nevel, Smolensk, Bryansk, the 
Donets, Rostov, the Caucasus, to name 
only the principal ones) were fought 
during 1943 in all sectors between Lake 
Ladoga and the Great Caucasian 
Range, and the Azov and Black Seas, 
it may be generally said that three bat- 
tles stand out as the decisive conflicts 
of the year. These are the battles of 
Stalingrad, Kursk and Kiev (or, to be 
more specific the battles of the Stalin- 
grad, Kursk and the Kiev Bulges). 
These are the strategic milestones of 
the second grand phase of the war 
which began on November 19, 1942, 
and is still developing today (January 
5, 1944), and which we might call 
“The Road Back” (for the Germans). 

Each one of these battles developed 
into a great offensive and through these 
offensives the three battles (or com- 
pléxes of battles) are linked together 
into a huge campaign which has al- 


THE ROAD BACK 


ready lasted a year and is unfoldin: 
along the main strategic direction: Sta- 
lingrad—Berlin. This line, 1,350 miles 
long, as the crow flies, represents the 
line of the greatest swing of the tide of 
war which was destined to be fought 
in a theater between the Volga and the 
Spree. 

The battle of Stalingrad, at the far 
end of the line, was fought by the Red 
Army primarily against a German sal- 
ient, 22 divisions strong. The Ger- 
mans were at the end of a communica- 
tion line 1,350 miles long. The Red 
Army had short (although very diff- 
cult) communications. The very shape 
of the German front invited encircle- 
ment. The salient was bitten off and 
totally annihilated. This battle ended 
on February 2, 1943. But the Soviet 
winter offensive, engendered at Stalin- 
grad at that time, was then already 
crossing the Oskol, the Donets and the 
Lower Don and on February 8, 
Kursk was recaptured and a solid sal- 
ient built around it, right between the 
German salients at Orel and at Bel- 
gorod. The Red Army transformed 
this salient into a solid ‘“‘anti-tank area” 
during the four months preceding the 
German offensive. 

The Germans struck on July 5 
against the Kursk salient with some 40 
divisions, of which 17 were tank di- 
visions. The Germans had good com- 
munications, the Red Army had but 
one feeder line in the bulge. But the 
Red Army had that “anti-tank area,” 
masses of artillery and a spirit of ascen- 
dency, while the Germans were still 
suffering from the “Stalingrad com- 
plex.” The Red Army won the battle 
of Kursk defensively and immediately 
(on July 12) went into its first sum- 
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mer offensive which exploded in the 
Germans’ face from the Upper Dniep- 
er to the Crimea. 

Having reached the Dnieper, the 
Red Army forced its way across under 
the most difficult conditions (long and 
shattered communications, Autumn 
rains, swollen river, muddy approaches 
and, above all, no Second Front in 
Europe). The old Kursk salient pushed 
250 miles forward and became the Kiev 
salient which reached its first apogee 
on November 13 with the capture of 
Zhitomir, followed by the capture of 
Korosten. The main Leningrad-Odes- 
sa line was broken. 

Then the Germans struck back at 
Vatutin’s salient before Kiev and the 
great defensive battle before Kiev be- 
gan. The Soviet High Command took 
the blows, yielded somewhat (about 35 
miles) and ground down von Mann- 
stein’s more than two-score attacking 
divisions. At the same time, by bril- 
liantly coordinated attacks on other 
fronts, the Soviet Command distracted 
German attention and forced the enemy 
to disperse his reserves over impaired 
lateral communications. General Ro- 
kossovsky struck at Gomel and along 
the Lower Berezina, Yeremenko struck 
at Vitebsk, then at Nevel, Popov struck 
in the direction of Moghilev and Roga- 
chev, Konev delivered a mighty blow 
at Znamenka (captured December 2) 
and at Cherkassy (captured December 
12), Tolbukhin cleared the German 
bridgehead near Kherson, Malinovsky 
advanced from Zaporozhye and pried 
the Germans from the elbow of the 
[)nieper. 

Thus, from about November 20 on, 
the Germans were kept rushing reserves 
trom one to the other of seven or eight 
active fronts where the Soviet “rolling 
attack” was raging. 

Christmas Eve came and General 
Vatutin sensed that his opponent, 
Mannstein, was getting winded. He 
struck a powerful blow in the center, 


toward Novograd-Volynski and then 


suddenly shifted the center of gravity 
ot the attack to the southwest, in the 
yeneral direction of Vinnitsa and 
Z merinka. Capture of the latter (or 
0: the junctions of Proskurov or Vap- 
n\irka) would cut the last communica- 
ticns between the hundreds of thou- 
sards of Germans in the Dnieper Bend, 
an Poland and Germany. All they 
Wild have left would be the “Black 
and two, third-rate railroad lines 
le ‘ing into Bessarabia and Rumania. 
| us, the German army of the Dniep- 
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er Bend would be forced to march 
home around the Carpathians and 
would, of course, not be able to take 
part in the battles of the other German 
armies on the Eastern Front for a 
long time, though, it could bolster 
Germany’s hold on the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

General Vatutin’s extreme left flank 
captured the German base at Belaya 
Tserkov. This flank is pushing south- 
eastward and even eastward, seeming- 
ly to meet General Konev’s spearhead 
near the junction of Smela and to en- 
circle the German troops in the Zveni- 
gorodka-Mironovka-Kanev area. In the 
center of Vatutin’s salient, whose 
periphery grew from 150 miles to 300 
miles in eleven days, the Red Army 
captured Berdichev, a powerful base- 
and-strongpoint which stood between 
it and Zhmerinka and Proskurov. 

Not only has Vatutin recaptured the 
territory it took Mannstein six weeks 
to capture, in less than ten days, but 
he then stood halfway between the 
important Korosten - Zhitomir - Berdi- 
chev-Kazatin railway and the next 
transversal line running from Luni- 
nets (in the heart of the Pripet Marsh- 
es) to Sarny, Rovno and Shepetovka. 
His vanguards then were 40 miles from 
Sarny, 55 miles from Rovno, 30 miles 
from Shepetovka and 40 miles from 
Zhmerinka. Vatutin’s advance averaged 
better than 10 miles per day in certain 
sectors. 

While the operation which will de- 
cide the fate of the German southern 
wing is in full swing as described above, 
up north, around Nevel and Vitebsk, 
the Red Army under Generals Yere- 
menko and Bagramian is poking a huge 
crowbar under the Germans’ left wing 
in the Baltic region. Soviet troops have 
Vitebsk tightly enveloped from three 
sides. Polotsk is under menace and Red 
Army regiments are advancing north 
of Nevel, toward the junction of Novo- 
sokolniki, and northwest — toward 
Idritsa. 

In Byelorussia, Generals Rokossov- 
sky and Popov are poised for a smash 
against the remaining German-held 
Dnieper fortresses of Orsha, Moghi- 
lev, Rogachev and Zhlobin. 

Leningrad, Minsk and Odessa are 
the focal points of the three German 
bulges which are separated by two 
Soviet strategic salients at Nevel and 
Zhitomir, pointing at Dvinsk and Riga, 
Lvov. and Chernovitz, respectively. 

The hour of great decisions in the 
East is growing near. 



































































Soviet marksmanship. Top, a camouflaged 
enemy firing point at the edge of a forest is 
sighted (second from top) by Soviet scouts 
who report its position to a Soviet battery 
(2nd from bottom) which scores a bull's eye 
(bottom) on the target. 














Above: Just before he died, Art Young sent 
his long list of friends the last of his series of 
New Year's cards, which he began in 1916. 
Below: One of the famous drawings by Art 
Young hailing the Soviet. The occasion that 
brought forth this drawing was the fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Soviet 
Union, November, 1922. Reproduced ‘rom 
"The Best of Art Young," a collection of Art 
Young’ drawings published by Vanguard Press. 
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ART YOUNG 


Friend of the Soviet Union 


RT YOUNG, one of America’s 

great artists and great citizens, 
died on December 30, 1943, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

For fifty-five years, ever since the day 
his eyes had been opened by the sinister 
hue and cry against the defendants at 
the Chicago Haymarket trial, which he 
covered as a newspaper illustrator, Art 
Young had been on the side of human 
progress. And he served it to the end 
with a serene courage and a great talent 
that brought him universal respect. 

Reporting his death, even violently 
reactionary newspapers, fighting all 
that Art Young stood for, felt con- 
strained to acknowledge the love and 
admiration he had earned from the 
American people. The Russians have a 
name for it. Their name is: “People’s 
Artist.” In his steady and warm- 
hearted devotion to their interest, Art 
Young was an American “people’s ar- 
tist” in the fullest sense of those great 
words. 

One of his services to the American 


people was his great contribution to 
American-Soviet friendship. When the 
Soviet Union came into existence he 
hailed it with triumphant drawings; 
when reaction sought to destroy it his 
magical pen defended it with a satirical 
power that, as Mayakovsky said of al! 
great satire, “made his victims glow 
right through the seats of their 
trousers.” 

Through the pre-war years of con- 
centrated vilifications of the Soviet 
Union, promoted by Axis propaganda 
in this country, he remained unshaken. 
Weaker men took refuge in “dis- 
illusionment,” but Art Young’s clear 
vision never lost the image of the Soviet 
Union as one of the chief ramparts of 
humanity. And Art Young lived to 
see his confident faith win general ac- 
ceptance. 

It is as a friend of the Soviet people, 
and through that a better friend of his 
own people, that Soviet Russia Today 
pays tribute to this great American 
“people’s artist,” Art Young. 
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IXTEEN miles to the southeast 
S of Leningrad, is the industrial 
town of Kolpino. For more than two 
hundred years life there had centered 
around the Izhorsky factory, founded 
in 1719, by Peter the Great, to turn 
out anchors and grapnels for the Rus- 
sian fleet. 

After the revolutions of 1917 the 
factory was enlarged and completely 
modernized to produce machine tools 
for the technical reconstruction of 
Soviet Russia. 

And then in autumn, 1941; Kolpino 
suddenly was shut off from the great 
world which had recently been at its 
doorstep. Now the little town was 
just another sector of the Leningrad 
front. 

It was very much as though the citi- 
zens of Kearny, New Jersey, had 
awakened one cold, fall morning to find 
that while they could reach New York 
City, they could not establish contact 
with anything to the west of their own 
town and that New York itself was 
cut off from all the nation except by a 
dangerous road to Canada. 

For some time before the attack 
workers at the Izhorsky plant had been 
busy turning out guns and ammunition 
for the Red Army. Despite the pro- 
duction records they were breaking 
these men and women of Kolpino de- 
cided they weren’t doing endugh, a de- 
cision quite understandable if one re- 
members that the people of Kolpino 
were actually on the battle front itself. 

There were other valid reasons why 
the citizens of Kolpino were so deter- 
mined to defeat the Nazis. Prior to 
the revolution Kolpino had been a 
wretched mill town without the first 
Ste> toward urban improvements or 
hyviene. 

“hey were proud of the new Soviet 
World they had helped create. They 
Were proud that Kolpino with a popu- 
laton of less than 40,000 had a fine 
me-hanical engineering school, two 
spi'ndid motion picture theaters, a 
mcern hospital, a nursery, and clubs 
an. meeting places. They were proud 
ot \ear-by Leningrad which they looked 
Upon as the very birthplace of free- 
dc \; and they knew that if Kolpino 
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PART TIME SOLDIERS 





By BORIS SKOMOROVSKY and E. G. MORRIS 


How a Leningrad industrial suburb played its part in the epical 
siege; excerpt from the new book, “The Siege of Leningrad” 


fell Leningrad would be mortally hurt. 

One third of the citizens of Kolpino 
worked at the Izhorsky plant and it 
was there in late 1941 that Anisimov, 
chairman of the City Soviet, made an 
appeal. Recently the Nazis had been 
training their guns directly on the fac- 
tory. Shells exploding over the roofs 
had killed and wounded many men and 
women at the machines. Yet there had 
been no break in morale, and there had 


been no halt in the production of the. 


ammunition needed by the Red soldiers 
fighting almost at the very walls of 
the factory. 

Anisimov faced the workers, and 
many of those who were some distance 
away inched forward, yet continually 
turned to look at their work as though 
it were sacrilege to leave it for even 
this moment. One old man laid his 
hand on the highly polished metal of 
his machine then, as he started 
away, a quick spasm of pain crossed 
his square features. He had forgot 
there was no heat in this immense plant 
and that unless one was careful his 
hands would stick to the frost that 
covered all iron and steel. 

Anisimov’s voice was unemotional. 
Without oratory he explained there was 
a need for a volunteer detachment to 
help hold off the advancing enemy. 

“Whoever knows how to handle a 
gun and can shoot well, come with me. 
Whoever lacks courage—stand aside. 
It will be hard. I need strong men. 
{ need fighters.” 

He procured strong men and fight- 
ers. These soldiers fought almost with- 
in sight of those who remained at the 
iactory and this may have had some- 
thing to do with the remarkable events 
that took place in Kolpino during the 
following sixteen months. 

For it was now that the workers in 
the Izhorsky plant decided that not 
only would they supply their comrades 
with tanks and ammunition, but that 
they themselves would use it directly 
against the enemy. “As things now 
stand,” they reasoned, “our comrades 
are doing a fine job. Yet, there is a 
little gap between our production and 
the use of what we produce. Also, the 
stinking fascists who are trying to get 


at us should be allowed to consume 
some of our bullets as soon as we have 
made them. Let’s form companies to 
fire them at the Nazis, without losing 
any time at the machines, because pro- 
duction is the belly of our army.” 

And so an army came into being 
composed of “part-time soldiers,” for 
many of the workers of the Izhorsky 
plant instead of going home to sleep 
went directly from the factory to the 
front lines. They lived up to their 
slogan “We fight with no loss of pro- 
duction,” turning out work far above 
their normal output, 

* 


| ig February of 1942 an officer visited 
the Izhorsky plant to see if any 
improvements were being made in man- 
ufacture and repair. Before he left he 
was shown a complex firing device 
which had just been completed. His 
eyes lit up as he examined it. “Ah,” he 
exclaimed, “that is the sort of thing 
our army needs!” He turned to an old 
man in an arm chair that seemed out 
of place in the huge workshop. 

“Father,” the officer asked, “how 
many months did it take to build that 
machine ?” 

The old foreman rubbed his fingers 
across his chin. “Fifteen days,” he said 
quietly. 

The officer looked skeptical, expect- 
ing to see a smile or some sign that 
the old man was joking, but the old 
man explained that this machine, so 
urgently needed at the front had been 
built by a brigade of experienced work- 
ers who toiled for two and three days 
at a stretch with only the interruption 
of an hour or two for sleep. 

The young officer shook his head, 
still not sure. “Who directed the 
work?” he asked suspiciously. The old 
foreman shrugged his shoulders. Then 
a uniformed tankist spoke up: 

“This very old man himself,” he 
said. “I was here two weeks ago when 
it happened. Let me tell you about 
it. This is Fyodor Ivanich who has 
worked here at the factory nearly all 
his life. I worked with him myself 
when I was just a boy. Fyodor Ivanich 
retired several years ago after’ having 
been foreman for thirty years. Then, 
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about a year ago he became ill and the 
doctor ordered him to remain in bed. 
I often used to drop in to visit with 
him and tell him the news. 

“Yes, Fyodor Ivanich has seen our 
city come to life. Eight of his grand- 
children have been born in the ma- 
ternity hospital, instead of in dirty 
slums. They are all alive, none of 
them died of infection. The oldest 
grandchild was attending the mechan- 
ical engineering school, the sort of 
school that didn’t exist for workers 
when you were young, eh, Father? 

“Well, a little over two weeks ago 
I came home on a matter of impor- 
tance—a matter of great importance. 
My tank needed repairs, so I drove it 
right into the works here and up to 
the men who made it.” He grinned 
sardonically: “One of the advantages 
of fighting in your own front yard. 

“But the workers were too busy at 
the moment. Seated in an armchair 
directing the work was this old one, 
Fyodor Ivanich, who according to all 
calculations should be dead and in his 
grave, for the doctors had told him a 
year ago that he was a dying man. If 
the men had worked hard before, they 
worked like demons now! After my 
tank had been repaired and I started 
back to the battle I passed through 
here, and Fyodor was still at it.” 

He stopped and put one hand on the 
old man’s shoulder. “Tell us, Father,” 
he said, “why did you get up out of 
your sickbed to come here and direct 
the men?” 

For the first time the old man spoke, 
looking proudly at the tunic of the 
young man by his side. On that tunic 
were decorations for heroism. 

“We have lights,” the old man said 
slowly, “and water. We are our own 
bosses. We have had food ard I have 
seen pictures that move and have a 
radio at home. And you have been to 
a school, a good school. I do not want 
to lose those things,” the old man said, 
“either for you, or- for the children 
who will come after you.” 


O NE day during ‘the bitter winter 
of 1941-42 two Red Army men 
became separated from their detach- 
ment in the lines to the northeast of 
Kolpino in the village of Gorodishsche. 
They plowed through the snow drifts 
and stumbled upon the little izba of an 
old peasant woman named Ageeva. She 
opened it quickly, then stood back, a 
heavy poker in her hand, ready to bring 
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it down upon their heads if they were 
Nazis. 

Later, after she had dressed their 
wounds and had given them tea from 
her meager stock, one of them asked 
her: 

“Why do you remain here, Mother? 
It is dangerous. Do you realize how 
close the Fascists are?” 

The old woman nodded, smiling. 
“Yes,” she said, “I know. But they 
will never break through. Never. And 
one of my sons may drop in at any 
time. I must be ready to greet him.” 

She picked up a lamp and went over 
to the wall where there were five 
photographs. ‘““This,” she said, point- 
ing, “is my oldest son who is a major 
general in the Air Corps.” She paused 
as any mother would, to let the full 
glory of that penetrate the minds of 
the young Red Army men. “This is 
my second son who is also a flyer. My 
third son is a scout and my fourth is 
the chairman of a kolkhoz even though 
he is so young. My fifth son works 
in Kolpino. He, too, will be in the 
army soon. Ah,” she shook her head, “If 
only their father were alive how proud 
he would be! 
Revolution,” she said slowly, “before 
they gave us hope.” 


F Kolpino’s population of 40,000 
only the little children and the 
helpless were not actively fighting or 
working. The streets of Kolpino were 
constantly under bombardment. Many 


Above: Leningrad factory workers, taking mili- 

tary training, rise from a shallow trench they 

have dug to throw incendiary bottles into the 
treads of an oncoming tank. 


Below: Why the Soviet people make nro dis- 


tinction between Finnish and German ‘ascists. ; 


Heavy artillery from Finnish held position con- 
tinue shelling Leningrad. The dead in this 
wrecked streetcar were killed by a Finnish 


shell. 













He died during the 4 


had to live in cellars and dugouts, but 
Kolpino itself continued to live, to 
work, to fight—even to amuse itself. 

When the women became exhausted 
from their long hours at the machines 
and the after-work hours of tending 
the wounded and sick, or carrying hot 
food to their brothers and husbands and 
sweethearts at the front lines, they 
thought of a certain young girl named 
Starshchuk. 

This girl’s friends had always 
thought of her as a very simple child, 
interested in little but her job and an 
occasional date with one of the young 
men in the factory. She was small and 
rather delicate, and above all she was 
very shy. Then, one day she had 
abruptly volunteered as a nurse and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Workers at the Red October coal mine in a meeting at the portal 






COMMON SENSE AND RUSSIA 


By STRUTHERS BURT 


Plain talk by a distinguished American writer on 
the needs and prospects of American-Soviet friendship 


SUPPOSE, the first thing I should 

say is that no one could be less 
fitted, in any formal sense, to discuss 
Russian-American relations than I. I 
have made no especial study of them; 
! have never even been to Russia. My 
only qualifications are these: first, some 
training, both because of my educa- 
tion and my job, in putting two and 
two together; second, considerable 
knowledge of Europe as a whole and 
long residence in various parts of it; 
third, and above all, a passionate love 
for my own country and democracy, 
and therefore a deep concern for the 
present and future safety of both. 
These, and if not a profound know- 
ledge of Russia itself, at least a fairly 
intimate knowledge of Communism in 
general, its theory and its history, and 
a record of having fought it as vigor- 
ously as I knew how just so long as 
I thought it an international threat. 

[ do not think Communism is any 
longer a threat to America. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I never did think it a mortal 
threat either to the United States or 
England so long as both behaved with 
some degree of internal common sense. 
Nothing is clearer than the inherited 
and inherent distaste of the average 
American and Englishman, whatever 
hi. class, for any form of totalitarian 
government, however popular that 
fom of government may be—Com- 
minism, absolute monarchy, or what 
vu will—in some other part of the 
& de. But it is equally clear that the 
rd “Communism” has been used for 
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a long while by the intentionally dan- 
gerous as a bogie to divert our minds 
from our real enemies, and that it is 
constantly used by the ignorant, the 
prejudiced, the selfish to cover a multi- 
tude of things they do not like and 
which have no connection with Com- 
munism at all. 

“Either we hang together, or else 
we hang separately.” The necessity of 
all the fairly decent, fairly peaceable 
peoples of the world hanging together 
has been vastly increased by the world 
in which we live and by the world in 
which shortly we will find ourselves. 
There is no need of telling anyone 
that when, before long, London will be 
only 13 air hours away, Moscow only 
19, Buenos Aires only 21. We are 
nearer now to Russia than Thomas 
Jefferson, in Virginia, was to Philadel- 
phia and the Continental Congress. 

Outside of the qualifications given, 
however, and the general deductions 
I have been making, I am exactly at 
the same stage of information as the 
average fairly intelligent, fairly well- 
educated, well-intentioned American, 
and I think this an advantage for | 
want to talk as simply and as humanly 
as I can. ‘ 

Furthermore, and this is not para- 
doxical but a simple truth, the more 
important a question is, the more im- 
mediate, the more it is a matter of life 
and death, the more, in direct propor- 
tion, is simple and human thinking 
imperative. You should not quibble 
when you are attempting to put out 


a fire. You should not indulge in fine 
spun discussion when a man has a pis- 
tol pointed at your head. And if the 
fire is not an accidental one but the 
work of a pyromaniac, and if the man 
pointing a pistol at your head is a 
murderer at large, you had best save 
your breath in both instances until the 
criminals are not only rendered safe 
for you but for your children, your 
grandchildren, and all those to come. 

No man or woman with two-bits 
worth of sense should have to be told 
now that the fire we are attempting 
to put out, is no accidental fire but the 
work of pyromaniacs. The pyromaniacs 
who have set the fire, and whose in- 
tention it was to incinerate all those 
who opposed them, have been planning 
fires for a long while. Three times in 
the last century they lit smaller fires, 
and the success of these encouraged 
them. Once in this century, twenty- 
nine years ago, they lit a huge fire 
that was temporarily put out. And 
now, once again, they have set the en- 
tire world afire. 

It’s about time, isn’t it, that we took 
out some good insurance? And it is 
about time that we looked to that ad- 
junct of insurance, or rather, its basis, 
a police force. But what is insurance 
but cooperation? And what is a police 
force but the same thing? Both are the 
results of the pooling of their interests 
of a number of people determined to 
be safe. Do they always work smooth- 
ly and well to begin with? No, of 
course not. 
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The objections, all I have heard, 
and I hear them too often, and I have 
no doubt they have their counterparts 
in Russia, are based, it seems to me, 
on three easily perceived, if rickety, 
foundations; ignorance, prejudice, or 
inability to perceive the danger pre- 
sented by our enemies. I am not taking 
into account deliberate evil and half- 
expressed treason, unconscious or other- 
wise. Those are something else. 

What you can do with prejudice, | 
don’t know. It is a body that walks 
without a head. But ignorance, which 
half the time is carelessness and hasty 
judgments, can often be reasoned with. 
So can selfishness; short-sightedness. A 
certain amount of selfishness, which is 
no more than self-preservation and 
looking out for your own interests, Is 
inherent in everything and is intelli- 
gent, but when it looks entirely in and 
not out, when it thinks of nothing but 
itself and its own small possible ad- 
vantage, then it becomes, as men all 
know, a death-trap. 

Let’s consider the objections, and 
let’s use the second person plural in 
order to make the discussion more in- 
timate and direct. 

You don’t like Communism. No? 
Well, as an American and democrat 
you’re not supposed to, any more than 
you’re supposed to like absolute mon- 
archy, or any other form of autocracy 
or totalitarianism. On the other hand, 
and by the same train of reasoning, a 
Russian is not supposed to like de- 
mocracy; at least, our brand of it. 
If, as an American, you like Commu- 
nism better than democracy, then you’re 
a queer sort of American and a bad 
one. And odd as it may seem, but it 
has been proven a good many times, 
I don’t think the average Russian Com- 
munist would think very much of you 
either. The average Russian, needless 
to say in the face of what is going on 
today, is above all, a Russian. He 
hasn’t much liking for treason even if 
in the past for awhile he frequently 
tried to take advantage of it to pro- 
mote the ends of Russia. 

But when for gobd and obvious 
reasons you enter into a partnership 
with a man, is it necessary that you 
agree with him about his politics or 
his religion or his personal life? It 
isn’t even necessary to like him warmly, 
although that is pleasant, so long as 
you admire his acumen and strength 
in the special field in which you are 
engaged, trust him as far as you can 
trust any man, including yourself, and 
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have, both of you, acommon end in view. 

The last is the best surety for trust. 
Men who are working toward a com- 
mon end, especially if the task is dan- 
gerous and requires the defeat of a 
common enemy, and the making of 
this defeat permanent, do not as a 
rule betray each other. Not unless 
they’re fools. 

So, the next thing you are going to 
say is already answered. You don’t. 
trust Russia. Why don’t you trust 
Russia? Or, as a general rule, this is 
asked in the form of a question, tenta- 
tively. “Do you really trust Russia?” 
Yes, I do and for what seem to me 
excellent and simple and human rea- 
sons. To begin with, I think the Rus- 
sians are realists. Added to this is a 
high degree of imagination. The two 
combined imply far-sightedness. And 
so I cannot imagine Russia doing any- 
thing as short-sighted and fatal as in- 
curring the enmity of her present great 
allies, America, England and China. 
She will look after her own interests, 
naturally, and at moments this might 
require acrimony or even sharp dis- 
agreement, but we need Russia and 
Russia needs us, not only now but in 
the future. What possible form of in- 
sanity would impel Russia to throw all 
this away? 

It is at this point that a cunning 
look creeps into the eyes of the sus- 
picionist. Ah yes, he says, quite true, 
but you do-not understand the Com- 
munist. Communism is a religion, and 
like all religions, has a basis of fanati- 
cism. Furthermore, we know, as with 
Fascism and Nazism, the Communist 
believes that the end justifies the means 
and that it is no sin to deceive your 
enemies. And then the suspicionist 
brings out his ace-card. Since you have 
stated, he says, that as an American 
and a democrat, you do not approve 
of a totalitarian form of government, 
just exactly what is the difference be- 
tween Russia and Communism, and 
Germany and Nazism? 

Well, political systems, just like men, 
change. And although as an American 
and a democrat I cannot admit the 
theory that the end justifies the means, 
as a mere matter of Common sense, I 
must admit that it does make a differ- 
ence what the proposed end is. A bad 
end is not the same thing as a good 
end. As for the use of the lie in de- 
ceiving one’s enemies, all nations and 
all men do that; the question is do you 
lie to your friends and to yourself? 
Russia and ourselves are now supposed 


to be friends. Has Russia lied to us 
since that has happened? The Ger- 
mans not only lie to their enemies and 
their allies, they even lie to themselves. 

The lie, big and small, has come 
into as common use in Germany as the 
mark and the swastika. It is currency. 
And that is because the Germans, what- 
ever else you can say about them, have 
never been realists in the final analy- 
sis. It is not realistic to lie to your 
friends and adherents. Nr to those 
who may make useful friends. Nor, 
and-above all, to yourself. 

That is one difference between the 
Russians and the Germans. And a 
second difference is that the Russians 
have never regarded themselves as a 
master-folk whose destiny it is to rule 
the world. And the third difference, a 
factual one if ever there was one, is 
that Russia has the same problems as 
ourselves and therefore the same in- 
centives toward peace. And the fourth 
difference, and one of immense im- 
portance, is that the ends of Commu- 
nism have never been the same as those 
of Nazism and Fascism, and bear to 
them not the slightest resemblance. 

Nations are no more than the com- 
mon denominator of the individuals 
who inhabit them, therefore they can 
be judged by human standards and 
one’s own experiences. Unless a nation 
has been conditioned by decades of 
false doctrine, as have Germany and 
Japan, you can pretty well tell what 
that nation will do by what, under 
similar circumstances, you would do 
yourself. Russia, just like ourselves, is 
an immense, only partially developed 
country of unbelievable resources. Her 
problem, like ours, is internal develop- 
ment, not further conquest. The end 
of Nazism is the entire subjugation of 
the individual to the state; the purpose 
of Communism, however this end may 
be obtained, and to our mind often 
mistakenly, is to raise the individual to 
the_level of the state. That is why the 
Communist, to our frequent confusion, 
considers himself a democrat. 

The Communist regards the sup- 
pression of the individual and of 
all opposition merely as means to an 
end, as temporary necessary expedi- 
ents, whereas the Nazi regards them 
as the end itself. Now you may argue 
that the contemporary results are often 
the same.. Maybe they are, but none 
the less, what a man desires alters the 
entire man and has much to do with 
how that man behaves. 

To be intelligent, also fair, you must 
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write off, or at least, assess accurately, 
much of recent Russian history. I think 
most intelligent people already under- 
stand why Russia attacked Finland, 
regrettable as it was. The Finns, save 
for a certain pro-German element 
among their leaders, are a fine folk in 
a dreadful hole. But one can see now 
why Russia did what she did. One 
can also understand the German-Rus- 
sian pact. It arose because the Russians 
are realists and knew their Germans 
and their Hitler better than we did, 
and at the moment had not a single 
friend in sight. 

In the beginning, revolution of any 
kind is always friendless, always weak, 
and always in arms, actual or other- 
wise, against the rest of the world. 
Revolution is fearful in the beginning, 
and fear invariably is dangerous. In 
the beginning, the hand of revolution 
is against everyone, and everyone’s 
hands are against revolution. That was 
the history of the French revolution 
and, in a milder way, of our own. But 
as time passes, and the revolution gains 
authority. and common assent, inevit- 
ably it relaxes to a large extent its 
initial fanaticism and learns more and 
more to live and let live. 

England and America have not been 
quarrelsome for many years, in our 
case, not for a century, and yet modern 
England and ourselves both started 
with revolutions. Cromwellian, Amer- 
ican—in every instance revolution, even 
the peaceable ones, was looked upon 
with as much horror as the Communis- 
tic revolution of two decades ago. It is 
true that the theory of Communism is 
international. But then, the theory of 
all revolutionary doctrines are interna- 
tional. The theory of democracy was 
to begin with international. The young 





and fearful theory does not see how 
it can live unless it becomes world-wide. 

Revolution is human, too, and is 
engineered by men. It can begin only 
in a country where there is an unbear- 
able sense of wrong. The theory of 
economic determinism, so popular 
twenty years ago, is steadily losing 
ground even among intelligent Com- 
munists. This war has taught every- 
one except the Germans and the Japan- 
ese that, important as conditions and 
environment may be, men are after all 
individuals, with two legs, two arms, 
and that “small, imperishable spark.” 
Josef Stalin seems to me one of the 
most realistic and far-sighted men alive 
today. His interest is Russia. I may be 
mistaken, and once the present emer- 
gency is over, he may risk all he has 
gained by sending out word for those 
who believe as he does to meddle in 
the internal affairs of other peoples, but 
I very much doubt it. 

Meanwhile, experience tells me that 
if you do not trust a man, he will not 
trust you, and that if you do not try 
to work with a man, he will not try 
to work with you. Are you never 
fooled? Certainly. Ne man lives to be 
fifty without being fooled frequently. 
But nc man is successful at fifty ur- 
less he has taken his chances of being 
fooled. If a man never moves because 
he is afraid he will make a mistake, 
then in the end someone comes tc carry 
him off to the poorhouse—national, 
international, or private. 

I have not been in Russia, but I 
have read much Russian literature and 
i have known a number of Russians, 
some of them intimately. What I am 
going to say may be merely personal 
opinion, merely sentiment, but I think 
it is observation and intuition. Of all 


Europeans I have met, Russians are by 
far the most instantly sympathetic to 
America and Americans. They do not 
have to be told, nor, on the other hand, 
do they have to be evaded or not 
answered. They understand even if 
they do not always agree. Why 
shouldn’t they? They have in their 
minds the same huge distances, the 
same sense of loneliness; they have in 
their background the same teeming 
cities, the same boundless plains, the 
same dark forests and high mountains. 
They are never afraid and they are 
always adventurous. Adventure and 
the new exhilarate them. Nor have 
they ever any inherent contempt of the 
strange. On the surface they may be 
very different, but they are the only 
Europeans who understand the Ameri- 
can when he talks what most Eure- 
peans consider transcendental nonsense. 
The Russian does the same thing, and 
so both Russians and Americans recog- 
nize and appreciate the deepest in- 
stincts in each other. Even Russian 
humor, and this is ot immense im- 
portance, does not have to be trans- 
lated to the American, or the other 
way about. At all events, one thing is 
certain and has been proven so for 
niany generations: no immigrant, what- 
ever his class, fits so easily and unob- 
trusively into American life, as the 
Russian or becomes, whatever his class, 
a better or more understanding Ameri- 
can citizen. : 

It was the Russian fleet, after all, 
that over a century and half ago first 
recognized the young and struggling 
American republic. 

The friendship is traditional. 


Deputies Alasarida Smagina and Kazygal 
Mukhamedieva, of the Tadzhik Republic at a 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet 








Comments on Mr. Burt’s Article 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 


TRUTHERS BURT shares the 

conviction of all thoughtful Amer- 
icans that friendship between our coun- 
try and the Soviet Union is the pre- 
requisite of military victory and of a 
constructive, enduring peace. American- 
Soviet collaboratien now and in the 
future is dictated by the national in- 
terest of both countries. The sincere 
handclasp of Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill at Teheran symbolizes the 
truth that mutual trust and respect 
among all the freedom-loving nations is 
imperative for the security and prog- 
ress of each. I value highly Mr. Burt’s 
support of this principle. 

But solid friendship between nations 
as between individuals requires solid 
understanding. It may not be necessary, 
as Mr. Burt says, to agree with your 
partner about his politics, religion, and 
personal life; but it is surely desirable, 
for the health of the partnership, to 
dispel unfounded suspicions derived 
from the hearsay and prejudice of the 
pre-partnership era. I feel that Mr. 
Burt imperils the close relations for 
which he pleads by giving currency to 
seriously mistaken notions about our 
Soviet ally. In certain crucial respects, 
he has failed to challenge in his own 
thinking the effect of lies spread, as he 
writes, “for a long while by the inten- 
tionally dangerous as a bogie to divert 
our minds from our real enemies... .” 

For example, he gives credence, even 
if with reservations, to the insidious 
bogie of Soviet “totalitarianism.” Like 
the shameful term Communazi, this 
word has been a favorite device of “the 
intentionally dangerous” to lump the 
Soviet Union and Nazi Germany. Con- 
noting the antithesis of democracy, the 
word “totalitarianism” has habitually 
been used to confound public opinion 
by setting up one group of powers that 
includes Germany, Japan and Russia 
as against another that includes Britain 
and the United States. Such a division 
is clearly contrary to political reality 
and to Mr. Burt’s intention; yet he 
gives comfort to those who seek to make 
it when he denies the existence of 
democracy in the Soviet Union. 

In this respect, it should be noted, 
Mr. Burt lags behind official Ameri- 
can policy as expressed at the Moscow 
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and Teheran conferences. At Teheran, 
President Roosevelt joined with Pre- 
mier Stalin and Mr. Churchill in is- 
suing a declaration on behalf of a 
“world family of democratic nations.” 
All three spoke as the leaders of free 
peoples. All three acted by authority of 
constitutions which guarantee that the 
will of majorities shali be paramount. 

Is it not indefensibly arrogant of us 
to tell the Russians that they are not 
even “supposed to like’ democracy? 
If there is anything of which the So- 
viet citizen is especially proud, it is 
that the Constitution of his land in- 
sures more democracy than the basic 
law of any other country. Not only 
politically and culturally, but economi- 
cally as well, he feels that his govern- 
ment is of, by, and for the people. 
Contrary to Mr. Burt’s assertion, the 
Russian not only likes democracy, but 
appreciates highly the historical con- 


tribution which our country has made_ 


to its flowering in the modern world. 
I would ask Mr. Burt to consider, as 
a striking contrast to his own approach, 
the following passage in a recent ar- 
ticle on “The Teaching of History in 
Schools Today,” by Prof. A. Pankra- 
tova: “The Soviet history teacher pays 
particular and detailed attention to the 
American constitution of 1787-1789, 
to the French constitution of 1791- 
1793, to the struggle for the democra- 
tization of the English Parliament by 






















An English work- 
er (left) a Soviet 
worker (center) 
and an American 
worker _— (right) 
work side by side 
in a railroad re- 
pair shop in Iran. 
The machine they 
are operating is 
of German make, 
a reminder of the 
days of Nazi pen- 
etration into Iran. 
















means of reforms of 1832, 1867, 1884, 
to the workers’ legislation of leading 
European countries, especially England 
and France. All this material makes it 
possible to show why the people of 
freedom-loving, democratic countries, 
particularly England and the U. S. A., 
are now fighting together with the 
USSR for freedom and democracy 
against Hitlerite barbarism.” 

I must confess also to bewilderment 
at Mr. Burt’s claim that Americans 
are not “supposed to like’ Commu- 
nism. It is only by equating monarchy 
and autocracy with Communism that 
he can give plausibility to this fiat. 
But Mr. Burt’s “fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of Communism in general” should 
surely have taught him that oligarchic 
rule, whether the form be monarchical 
or not, has ever been fought by the 
Communists. On the other hand, it 
was Karl Marx who celebrated Lin- 
coln, and Lenin who extolled our first 
War of Independence under Washing- 
ton. It is the democratic right of Amer- 
icans to dislike Communism, and it 
is their democratic right to like it. Our 
laws, happily, do not presume to dic- 
tate our opinions in this respect. 

Fascism and Communism are com- 
plete opposites with regard not only 
to ends but means. Indeed, to dis- 
tinguish between them merely as ideals 
is to blur the meanings which every 

(Continued on tage 33) 
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Baltic Republies: Bridge Or Barrier 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


With the book “The Baltic Riddle” as a starting point, Dr. 
Schuman analyzes the realities behind the Baltic question 


ITHIN the next few months, by 

all current indications, General 
Ivan Bagramian’s: First Baltic Army 
will liberate Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania from the enemy. In_ the 
wake of the Soviet troops, the local 
administrations of 1940-41 will be re- 
stored and the Baltic States will be 
reunited with the other Republics of 
the USSR. This development will be 
welcomed by all who put first things 
first. But it will also furnish the oc- 
casion. for a. new outbreak of anti- 
Soviet propaganda in the United States. 
This campaign will bring new hope to 
Goebbels and Hitler and will be fur- 
thered by all interested in promoting 
suspicion and friction, rather than trust 
and cooperation, between Washington 
and Moscow: Many Americans will be 
honestly. puzzled by indignant refer- 
ences. in the press and in Congress to 
“self-determination” and the Atlantic 
Charter: The fruits of the Moscow and 
Teheran conferences may be jeopard- 
ized.. The promise of enduring unity 
among the United Nations. may be 
endangered. 


A Notable Book s 


In view of these prospects Gregory 
Meiksins has performed a genuine, pub- 
lic service, in presenting to American 
readers.the, first detailed account of the 
Baltic problem as viewed by those who 
sec.no. future for, the Baltic peoples 
save. within the Soviet Union. He is 
neither a Russian nor a Communist but 
a Latvian lawyer and economist whose 


democratic convictions forced him in . 


1937. to become a. refugee from the 
pro-Nazi regime of Ulmanis. He col- 
laborated abroad with Felix Cielens, 
former Latvian Foreign Minister, and 
with André Philip, French Socialist 
Deputy. who is now a,member of the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. Meiksins came. te America in 
19+1. His book, “The Baltic Riddle” 
(L. B, Fischer, New York, 1943, 271 
tp.. $3.00), is a. veritable political, 


economic and social encyclopedia of.the 
It- presents an impres- 


Ba’ tic States. 
siv» array of. facts, figures and reasoned 
juc.zments in support of its thesis. This 
vo.ume will be a revelation to those 
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who have relied for knowledge of 
Baltic questions on the pronouncements 
of the diplomats of the defunct Baltic 
Governments and on the. statements 
of others who, out of motives good, 
bad or indifferent, have championed the 
“independence” of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

The three Baltic communities be- 
tween East Prussia and Leningrad were 
the smallest, poorest and least populous 
of all the new States which struggled 
so pathetically to wear the trappings 
of sovereignty between the two World 
Wars. In an economic and geopolitic 
sense they were therefore the least 
viable, as was cogently contended at 
the outset by President Wilson and the 
Department of State. 

Through the centuries the unhappy 
Baltic provinces have been oppressed 
and exploited by Germans, Swedes, 
Russians or Poles. They have constant- 
ly been the battle ground. for their 
neighbors. Their “independence” as 
buffer-States became possible after 1918 
only because Germany and Russia were 


~both greatly weakened and_ because 


France and Britain ‘sought to use them 
as bases of military attack against the 
Soviets. Moscow’s recognition of their 
independence was an adroit diplomatic 
counter-move which ultimately helped 
to defeat the Allied and American in- 
tervention. They subsequently fell un- 
der British influence. With the rise of 
Hitlerism, they moved into the Ger- 
man orbit (1934-38) until Moscow, in 
self defense, brought them under Soviet 
protection (1939-41). For the past 


.two and one half years they have been 


ruled by the Nazi Reich. This year 
they will again become part of the 
Soviet Union. They have no strength 
to stand alone. . 


Baltic “I ndependence” and ~* 
the Cordon Sanitaire 

Until 1922. Washington, although 
sincerely committed to “the rights of 
small nations,” opposed the independ- 
ence of the Baltic States on the ground 
that they. were properly part of Russia 
whose territorial integrity (then cham- 
pioned by the diplomats of the defunct 
Kerensky regime) should not be in- 


fringed. Moscow, also endorsing self- 
determination, then favored the inde- 
pendence of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania as a measure of security. London 
and Paris, having no interest in self- 
determination save as it could be used 
to weaken Russia, supported Baltic in- 
dependence in the name of the cordon 
sanitaire against Bolshevism. 

In 1939 Chamberlain and Daladier, 
who had cheerfully sacrificed the rights 
of China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Albania on the 
altar of appeasement, refused to con- 
clude an anti-Hitler alliance with the 
Kremlin on the ground that Moscow’s 
insistence on a joint guarantee of the 
independence of the Baltic States, with 
or without their consent, would consti- 
tute an infringement of such independ- 
ence. 

The then Baltic Governments pre- 
ferred to rely on Germany as their 
protector. But Berlin, in exchange for 
a truce in the East, granted to Moscow 
what London and Paris were unwill- 
ing to grant, with the result that Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania, along with 
Eastern Poland, passed into the Soviet 
sphere. Thanks to this extension of 
frontiers, the Red Army in 1941 was 
enabled to save the USSR and the 
entire Allied cause from irreparable 
defeat. In 1942 the British Govern- 
ment, which twenty years before had 
supported Baltic independence, was 
willing to recognize the incorporation 
oi the Baltic States in the Soviet Union. 
But the United States, which twenty 
years before had opposed Baltic inde- 
pendence (and eighty years before had 
fought a bloody Civil War to prevent 
secession from its own federal union), 
continued its recognition of the spokes- 
men of the former regimes in Tallinn, 
Riga and Kaunas. 

The cream of the jest is the spectacle 
of American isolationists, who for years 
looked with indifference or even with 
approval upon the extinction of numer- 
ous small States by Mussolini, Hitler 
and Hirohito, now tearing their hair 
and screaming that all is lost, that the 
United Nations must be dissolved and 
that America must return to isolation- 
ism ‘and/or imperialism unless Marshal 
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Right hand page, above: A Lith- 

uanian artillery unit of the Red 

Army, commanded by Lieutenant 

Edvardas Sharepka, in action; 

their 45 mm. guns are shelling 
German tanks. 


Right hand page, below: An Es- 
tonian tank echelon, "For Soviet 
Estonia" receives tanks purchased 
with funds contributed by evacu- 
ated Estonians; their commander, 
Hero of the Soviet Union, Cap- 
tain Arnold Meri, standing on 
top of one of the tanks, reads a 
message from the Estonian Soviet 
government. 


Column, reading down: A popular 

demonstration in Riga, the na- 

tional capital, celebrating the 

admission of Latvia into the USSR 

as one of the constituent Soviet 
Republics 


Land being surveyed in Soviet 
Estonia for allotment to landless 
peasants or those whose holdings 
were too small to afford a living. 


Julia C. Orlauskiena, a Lithu- 

anian Stakhanovite in a Kaunas 

meat packing plant; she raised 

her production 75 per cent, after 

her factory became part of the 

national industry of Soviet Lithu- 
ania. \ 


To facilitate the use of modern 

farm machinery in Soviet Latvia, 

courses in the structure and han- 

dling of tractors, combines and 

other farm machines were started, 

all through the Latvian country- 
side 
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Stalin obliges them by putting back 
into power in the Baltic the various 
anti-Soviet politicians in exile. All of 
which, like the famous flowers that 
bloom in the Spring, has nothing to do 
with the case. 


The Baltic Dictators 


To return to Meiksins’ book, its 
great merit is that it not only clarifies 
these problems of power politics but 
relates them organically to internal 
Baltic developments during the past 
decade. 

With the aid of excellent maps, 
charts and tables, the author shows how 
“independence” led to the decay of in- 
dustry and urban life throughout the 
whole region. The resulting social in- 
securities, coupled later with growing 
pressure from Berlin, produced native 
Fascist movements which destroyed 
democracy at home and looked increas- 
ingly to Germany abroad. 

Antanas Smetona made himself dic- 
tator of Lithuania by the putsch of 
December 17, 1926. In Estonia, Kon- 
stantin Paets and General Laidoner fol- 
lowed suit on March 12, 1934. In 
Latvia, Karlis Ulmanis, after con- 
ferring in Berlin with Alfred Rosen- 
berg, did likewise on May 16, 1934. 
Anti-Semitism and anti-liberalism be- 
came the order of the day. Moscow 
could either do nothing and see the 
Baltic area pass under the thinly dis- 
guised control of the new ‘Teutonic 
Knights, or Moscow could act in self- 
defense. Ultimately Moscow acted. 

Few Americans know that the Soviet 
regimes established in the summer of 
1940 were not headed by Russians or 
by Communists but by: native liberals 
and Social Democrats who, in the case 
of Latvia, originally won high praise 
from no less a source than Minister 
Bilmanis in Washington; that there 
were no executions or reprisals against 
anti-Soviet elements; that land reform 
was continued but without collectiviza- 
tion and with scrupulous respect for 
the property rights of the peasantry; 
and that only banks, raikways and large 
industrial enterprises were national- 
ized, with small businesses, homes and 
apartment houses left in private hands. 
Meiksins tells with equal skill the 
more recent story of the sufferings of 
the Baltic peoples in Rosenberg’s Nazi 
Ostland. His chapter on Finland should 


help to dispel a number of surviving 
illusions. 
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The Baltic Future 


In conclusion he discusses brilliantly 
the Baltic alternatives of the future: 
(1) orientation on_ non-neighbors, 
which can only mean a new cordon 
sanitaire; (2) orientation on Ger- 
many or Poland, which would prob- 
ably mean feudalism and aggression; 
or (3) reincorporation in.the USSR, 
which means a new and prosperous life 
in which the Baltic communities will 
be a bridge and not a barrier between 
the Soviet Union and the West. 

Meiksins leaves open.the question as 
to whether the Baltic elections of 1940 
were strictly “free,” but he regards 
proposals for a new plebiscite as un- 
realistic. The Baltic States today are 
ruled by the Wehrmacht and the Ges- 
tapo. The Baltic States tomorrow will 
be emancipated by the Red Army and 
governed by native leaders who favor 
the preservation of their union with 
the USSR. This choice, says Meiksins, 
will be supported by the peasants, the 


-workers and the middle classes of Es- 


tonia, Latvia and Lithuania and will 
be opposed only by the German barons, 
the largest property owners and a few 
professional bureaucrats, diplomatic 
and military, who have a vested inter- 
est in “sovereignty.” This writer knows 
of no evidence which casts serious 
doubt on this judgment. “It is time,” 
concludes Meiksins, “for sound-think- 
ing people to realize that history has 
passed her verdict on the Baltic prob- 
lem, and the Baltic peoples will not ap- 
peal for a re-trial.” 

As for those who may be sincerely 
disturbed lest this verdict should seem 
to be incompatible with the Atlantic 
Charter (a problem which Meiksins 
does not discuss), two observations are 
in order. The first is that the Atlantic 
Charter was announced on August 14, 
1941, thirteen months after the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States into 
the USSR, and was accepted without 
reservation by the Soviet Government 
on September 24, 1941. Its first two 
articles, opposing territorial aggran- 
dizement and territorial changes “that 
do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned,” were 
obviously intended to apply to the fu- 
ture, not to the past. 

A retroactive interpretation would 
re-open questions of title to vast areas 
of Asia and Africa, to say nothing of 
the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam and even Alaska, 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and 


California. In the second place, the 
stipulation of the Charter (article 
three) which pledges a restoration of 
“sovereign rights” to those forcibly de- 
prived thereof, was officially interpreted 
by Winston Churchill on December 9, 
1941, without challenge or question 
from any official quarter, as referring 
“primarily” to “the restoration of the 
sovereignty, self-government and- na- 
tional life of the States and nations of 
Europe now under the Nazi yoke, and 


-the principles governing any alterations 


in the territorial boundaries which may 
have to be made.” When brought un- 
der Nazi yoke, the Baltic Republics 
were members of the USSR. When 
freed from the Nazi yoke, they will 
again be members of the USSR. No 
other outcome is consistent with the 
Charter and with common sense. 

All Americans genuinely desirous of 
winning the peace as well as the war 
will accept this conclusion. The peo- 
ples of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
can have a future worth having only as 
equal and autonomous communities in- 
side the USSR, sharing the rights and 
duties of Russians, Ukrainians, Jews, 
Georgians, Armenians, Bashkirs, Kal- 
muks, Tadzhiks and all the other 
varied peoples of the Union. In the 
Soviet Federation, racial intolerance is 
unknown and national discrimination 
is outlawed. If any further guarantee 
were needed that the national cultures 
of the Baltic peoples will be fully re- 
spected by Moscow, it is to be found 
in the symbolic fact that Marshal Sta- 
lin comes from Georgia and General 
Bagramian from Armenia, both of 
which areas have found peace, progress 
and cultural autonomy within the 
Union, despite the efforts of anti-Soviet 
elements to confer upon them the bless- 
ings of “independence” twenty-five 
years ago. 


American Policy & 


Last but not least, Americans would 
be well advised..to re-read the state- 
ments of principle once -made. by..their 
own officials. The motives behind the 
conclusions were suspect, and some of 
the assumptions underlying them were 
tragically mistaken. But the conclu- 
sions themselves. were right then and 
are right now: Thus Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing to the British Charge, 
November 27, 1918: “Public and off- 
cial declarations which have been made 
by the Government of the United 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Soviet Merchant Marine 


HE Soviet Union is the unchal- 

lenged master of an ocean where 
there are no submarines. It is an ecean 
in which no ship’s captain would dare 
to risk his vessel unless he has the as- 
sistance of the Soviet authorities. It 
is the ocean where General Winter 
dons an Admiral’s uniform and serves 
under the Hammer and Sickle the year 
round, But it is an ocean that is navi- 
gable only three months of the year— 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Its importance as an ocean highway 
is not due primarily to its traffic den- 
sity. In that respect it is outranked by 
the Caspian, greatest inland sea in the 
world, which carries more freight than 
any other of the seas and oceans which 
wash Soviet shores. The Caspian Sea 
has huge fisheries. On its shores are the 
famous oil fields at Baku and further 
north the expanding new oil fields at 
Emba. Its industries have been multi- 
plied by many newly arrived from the 
west. And the Caspian carries much of 
the supplies coming from the U. S. and 
Britain via Iran. 

‘fowever, though the war has in- 
creased the Caspian’s importance in 
So-iet economy, it is not a problem sea 
lik» the Arctic. It is comparatively 
cal‘n, has no seasonal limitations and 
above all it is secure from enemy at- 
tack. 

yn the other hand German planes 
ba ed in Finland and Norway can fly to 
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“TRANSPORT 
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Following his articles on Soviet Railroads, in our last issue, Mr. Mandel covers 
other phases of Soviet transport,—sea and river traffic, trucking, and carrier planes 


Murmansk even though no fleet can 
break through. And while Caspian nav- 
igation is comparatively simple, the 
navigation of the Arctic requires un- 
ending vigilance and continuous coor- 
dination of the several sciences which 
alone enabled man to press it into ser- 
vice as a highway. That is why it is an 
Arctic expert who is today People’s 
Commissar of the Merchant Marine. 
Peter Petrovich Shirshov, a man still 
under forty, is one of the four intrepid 
explorers of the Papanin expedition 
who were dropped out of the sky onto 
a Polar ice-floe nearly seven years ago, 
and with his three companions, studied 
the Arctic the closest way possible. 


The Soviet’s Front Ocean 


The Arctic is the Soviet’s front 
ocean. Three of the world’s great 
rivers, each about 3,000 miles long— 
the Ob and Lena and the Yenisei, and 
the important Northern Dvina, all flow 
north through Soviet territory to the 
Arctic. 

The shortest route from the United 
States to the USSR is via the Arctic. 
It may surprise some of our readers 
that the distance from New York on 
our East Coast, or Seattle on our West, 
to Archangelsk in the Soviet Arctic, 
is equal. Either trip is six thousand 
miles, that is, no further than from 
San Francisco to Vladivostok across 
the Pacific, and a much shorter trip 
than that from our West Coast to 





Australia or India. By contrast, the 
trip from New York to Bandar Shah- 
pur on the Persian Gulf, from where 
supplies are shipped north to the USSR, 
is 14,500 miles, just about the longest 
possible point-to-point trip on the face 
of the globe. 


The Soviets have been intensively 
developing their Arctic fer ten years. 
Never navigated except by ships frozen 
into the pack ice and carried by the 
slow drift of the floes across its length 
in voyages lasting over a year the Arctic 
finally yielded to Soviet science. Now 
regular navigation has been established. 

Today fifty weather stations dot the 
Arctic shores, and their staffs grow 
their own fresh vegetables and raise 
their own meat! The posts on the river 
mouths have been modernized and labor 
has been trained to such a point of ex- 
pertness that ships loaded in the good 
time of four days at Boston, have been 
unloaded in sixteen hours at Archangel. 
Forty icebreakers, ranging up to 12,000 
tons in size, smash sea-lanes for convoys 
of freighters. 

These Arctic convoys move no 
more slowly than do convoys,of freight- 
ers in the open sea. And the heavy 
sheathing and reinforced interior of 
the icebreakers, plus the large deck 
guns with which they were equipped 
even in peace time, make them a for- 
midable foe for any opponent foolish 
enough to risk his war vessels in the 
Arctic. 
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Aside from the Arctic and Caspian, 
Soviet vessels normally ply the Baltic, 
Black and Azov Seas, and the Pacific 
Ocean. The war has removed all but 
the last from the list of active traffic 
arteries. Thanks to the Neutrality 
Pact with Japan, the Soviet’s eastern 

¢ sea lanes remain open, and American 
supplies continue to reach Vladivostok 
on Soviet vessels. 

Soviet seamen are doing their part in 
the war effort. The crew of a Black 
Sea vessel scheduled to spend a month 
in drydock performed all needed repairs 
and overhaul at sea, and kept their 
ship in service. Widespread competition 
has developed between crews for size 
of load carried, speed maintained and 
fuel economized. 

A statement made in June, 1942, on 
merchant shipping, that “small ports 
are becoming big transit centers’ would 
indicate that places like Sovietskaia Ga- 
van and Nikolayevsk on the Pacific and 
Guriev and-Krasnovodsk on the Cas- 
pian, have become major terminals for 
receipt of supplies from abroad. 










































Loading a transport plane at the Evlakhsky 
airport in the Azerbaidzhanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 
™~ 
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Inland Waterways 


The outbreak of war found the So- 
viet Union engaged in the most zran- 
diose scheme of inland waterway ex- 
pansion ever undertaken. The Arctic, 
Caspian and Baltic Seas had already 
been linked by the building of the new 
Baltic-White Sea, Moscow-Volga ca- 
nals and the reconstruction and expan- 
sion of the old Mariinsk canal systems 
joining, through linked lakes and river- 
ways, the Volga River with the Baltic 


Sea. 


The whole course of the Volga was 
being “rebuilt” to permit the passage 
of the largest ocean-going freighters. 
Work had also been begun on the 
Volga-Don Canal which was to make 
it possible for vessels to take cargoes 
from the Black Sea or the Mediter- 
ranean straight to Gorky on the Volga 
or through the new canal links, on to 
Moscow. 

As regards operations, conditions on 
the waterways were the reverse of 
conditions on the railroads. Their po- 
tentialities were tremendous. They 
were receiving fine new fleets. Yet they 
hauled the merest fraction of the coun- 
try’s freight. 

Since the war, this situation has been 
improved. By increased river and canal 
haulage the railroads have largely been 
unburdened of bulk freights of coal, 
oil, timber and building materials. Like 
the railroad men the river transport 
men are changing over traditional 
methods. For example it was custom- 
ary for rivermen to leave the water- 
ways during the winter months when 
the freeze stopped navigation. Now 
the rivermen spend the winter on their 
vessels, keeping them in condition and 
making ready for the first voyage of 
the new navigation season. Thus ships 
and docks are in first-class shape when 
the season begins and running time has 
thereby been greatly increased. 

It is now a general practice, since 
the war, for river vessels to pick up 
food and fuel while in motion, thereby 
cutting schedules by as much as thirty 
to forty per cent. When ships are tied 
up, eve-y adult person aboard, pas- 
senger or crew member, helps unload 
cargo. The thirty-mile unfinished sec- 
tion of the Volga-Don Canal has been 
tied together by a shuttle rail service. 
In the deep interior more accurate sur- 
veys of the great Siberian rivers have 
enabled them to be used for freight 
shipment on a larger scale than ever 
before. 


Women have been involved in river 
transport work to a larger extent than 
on the railroads. More than half the en- 
gine-room and deck hands on the Mos- 
cow river fleet last year were women, 
and this proportion is probably typical 
for the country at large. Thus, [zvestia 


reported, on April 2, 1942, that 535 Mo 
women had attended river fleet trade of 
schools during the winter in the region . ! 
of the Kama on the western slopes of ¥ 
the Urals, and that more than 700 the 
would be working on river vessels oo 
when the navigation season opened. rig) 
The German invasion made sorne of as 
the most important riverways useless — 
to the Soviets. The Dnieper, for ex- . 
ample, was in German hands for nearly _ 
two years and will only be brought back ” 
into Soviet service when the ice breaks An 
in the Spring. Much of the larger on 
Dnieper fleet, however, succeeded in — 
escaping and is in service on the Don. i 
Airways "7 
The world talks about air-freight. wel 
The Soviet Union has it. In 1935 lines hac 


operating entirely within the Soviet sat 





Union carried as much freight by air wh 
as Germany, the United States, Great her 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan put kon 
together. Four years later it had in- / 
creased fourfold while the United ask 
States had not quite doubled its total. poe 
Only Germany may be assumed to have ask 
advanced more rapidly than the United fell 
States; therefore, it is probably no over- nex 


statement to say that air freight in the to 


Soviet Union, on the eve of the war, knc 
was greater than that of the rest of her 
the world put together. me: 
The sturdiness and utter reliability in 
of the planes in use in this service was 7 
most spectacularly demonstrated when coa 
four four-motored planes flew to the cite 
North Pole in the summer of 1937, Voi 
each carrying a ten-ton payload. Need- mo: 
less to say, there were no level runways T 
waiting for them or radio equipped ficic 
ground crews to guide them. Yet they aga 
landed and began unloading an extraor- pia 
dinary. cargo—the men, apparatus Wo! 
and supplies of the Papanin expedition, life 
--and after spending sixteen days on the 
the ice, unloading and heiping to set e 
up apparatus they flew back without V 
mishap. wel 
In 1936, a Soviet heavy-duty freight tend 
plane established an altitude-with- War 
payload record that no American plane t] 
matched until the first of the Flying Cor 
Fortresses took the air four years later. Sisty 
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OT long ago I was asked to share 
A with the wounded soldiers at a 
Moscow army hospital my reminiscences 
of the poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

There were twelve cots in two rows 
in the ward. I stood in the middle of 
the room. Eleven of the men lay facing 
me. Only one, in the cot at the extreme 
right, lay on his back, seemingly uncon- 
cerned. But he too probably did not 
miss a word; he was blind. 

Chairs were placed in the aisle be- 
tween the cots, for men who had hobbled 
in on crutches from adjacent wards. 
Among them was a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen. The bandage on his head 
covered a jagged wound. The beast who 
had inflicted it had probably been sure 
that he had finished off the boy; but 
here he was, alive and smiling. 

The bearded commander had had a 
welcome visitor that day. His daughter 
had brought him some stewed fruit. He 
sat with his arms around his little girl 
who also listened raptly, nestling against 
her father. Several volumes of Maya- 
kovsky were lying on the cot. 

After my short talk was over, they 
asked for recitations of Mayakovsky’s 
poems. Only it was not me that they 
asked to read the poems, but a young 
fellow with a bandaged head in’ the cot 
next to the window. They were pleased 
to be able to show a man who had 
known and heard Mayakovsky, that 
here, in their ward, they knew and re- 
membered him—and to show this not 
in mere applause but in deed. 

The young fellow did not have to be 
coaxed. He sat up on his cot and re- 
cited one of the poems in a clear, loud 
voice. The nurse refused to allow any 
more—because of his head wound. 

The impression was, perhaps, insuf- 
hviently artistic with the reader leaning 
against the back of a cot instead of a 
piano; but to compensate for that the 
words of Mayakovsky’s poem, full of 
lve, rang out with tenfold vigor from 
the lips of this man who had vanquish- 
co death. 

When, after bidding the men fare- 
\ ll and thanking them for the invi- 
tion to come again, I was leaving the 
\\ rd, one of my listeners overtook me in 
(| - hall and stopped me with a question. 
(ould I give him some advice and as- 
s: tance? 

“You see, I’ve written a little thing 


A STORY WITH A SONG 


A Soviet Sketch 


here about a certain girl. It probably 
needs a lot of corrections . . . I couldn't 
write any more—my eyes have given 
out.” 

“What's the matter with your eyes?” 

He was a good-looking fellow with 
fair hair and bright blue eyes, not over 
tall but sturdily built. To all appear- 
ances he was in perfect health. In a 
sailor’s striped jersey and rakish cap, he 
would have been a feast for the eyes. 

“There’s a splinter here,” he said, 
pointing to an almost imperceptible scar 
over his left eyebrow. “Somewhere deep 
down. One of my eyes is no good at 
all and the sight in the other isn’t more 
than fifty per cent of normal. I can’t 
write for more than five minutes at a 
Ce a. s, 

I took the sheet of paper which shook 
in his hand. I was careful with my 
handshake for I now saw that he had a 
hand wound as well. And so it turned 
out. There was a splinter in the muscle; 
tomorrow they were going to remove 
it. Where had he fought? On the 
western front, near the town of Byely... 

At home, I took out the sheet of 
paper and sat down to read it: 

The Title—-“A Russian Girl.” 


No, I shall never forget that girl .. . 

I had never seen her before nor ever 
heard her voice ... I had only read 
about girls like her, our Russian girls, in 
books and magazines. 

Fate brought us together on one of 
the battle fields in the fight for the vil- 
lage of Simonovka. By dusk practically 
all the Germans had been driven out. 
But the artillery and trench mortars 
were still firing away. In the din of 
passing tanks, in the deafening explosions 
of mines and shells, through the clouds 
of smoke and the snow, I noticed an am- 
bulance girl crawling over the field, 
quickly and deftly bandaging the wound- 
ed. A flying splinter from a mine tore 
off her fur ear-flap hat and ruffled her 
fair hair. She merely tossed her head 
and continued with her work. 

Every once in a while she dropped 
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by VASSILY KATANYAN 


out of sight to reappear, out of the smoke, 
in another spot. Even when I could not 
see her, I heard her voice—a shrill, girl- 
ish voice that made itself heard above the 
clangor of tank treads, that refused to 
be deafened by the din and thunder of 
explosions. 

She sang lines from a popular song: 

“When her companion is wounded 
His wounds she will dress” 

The song came to us across the field. 
Everyone to whom the girl hastened 
with help heard it . . . Her voice was 
ringing in my ears at that very minute 
when a shell burst alongside of me and 
I felt a sharp blow on the head. 

Blood spurted in gushes from the 
wound and the sheer force of it knocked 
me out. When | came to, the first thing 
I saw was a girl in front of me... Was 
it the same one? In the darkness it 
was impossible to make out her features. 

After a few minutes’ silence, when | 
had summoned enough strength to speak, 
I spoke to her: 

“Sing me that song...” 

She clapped her hands. “Alive! 
dear! I'll sing it right away .. .” 

She very cautiously laid me on skis and 
slowly dragged me along the much-bat- 
tered road in the direction of the field 
hospital. It was already late in the 
night. After we had gone half way, we 
met a large group of ambulance girls. 
Two of them came up to us and relieved 
the girl who had been pulling me. 

The rext morning, in the hospital, a 
nurse in a white apron and with a white 
kerchief on her hair, came over to my 
cot. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“All right...” 

“And I thought that you wouldn’t pull 
through . . .” 

“Then it was you! ... It was you 
who sang that song?. . .” 

I interrupted her in my excitement. 

She nodded her head and sat down on 
the chair beside my cot. 

“Tell me your name, please do.” 

“Lydia Voropayeva,” she answered and 
adjusted the bandage on her leg. 

“So that’s the kind of a person you 
are! You were wounded yourself and 
still you pulled me along .. .” 

“That’s not the first time .. . 


(Continued on page 32) 
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I LIVED IN BESIEGED MOSCOW 


By ROWENA MEYER 


In her concluding article Miss Meyer describes the privations 
and how the people bore them, of Moscow’s grimmest year 


T is strange to walk on the streets 

of America and see such plenty in 
the store windows. 

In my last article I told about the 
meager food rations on which the peo- 
ple of Moscow and Leningrad and all 
the rest of Russia were subsisting up 
to the time I left in late January, 1943. 
The clothing situation was equally dif- 
ficult. Not a shred of wearing apparel 
could be bought. In the painfully cold 
Russian winter of 1942 I saw children 
in Moscow streets without stockings, 
walking in large tattered rubbers tied 
to their feet with string. When I left 
the country I left everything I pos- 
sessed behind, except what I was ac- 
tually wearing. The grand work of 
Russian War Relief in sending cloth- 
ing cannot be too highly praised. It is 
not a question of style or beauty, but 
literally of covering nakedness in the 
liberated regions and other sections of 
the country. 

Conditions in Moscow in the winter 
of 1943 were a little easier than in 
1942. This was due to the fact that in 
the autumn of 1942 all the able-bodied 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 
were mobilized and sent to the forest 
to cut lumber for heating. The logs 
were brought into the city, taken to 
various centers on street cars whose 
sides had been removed, and then dis- 
tributed to the population. It was a 
very common thing to see the citizens 
of Moscow, whether workers, digni- 
fied professors in spectacles, or famous 
ballerinas, hauling along bundles of 
logs tied with heavy rope. 

Students were also mobilized and 
the opening of school was postponed 
that year for two months, so that they 
could camp in the forest and cut the 
logs. For this they needed warm cloth- 
ing, and I was interested to see that 
most of the clothing distributed to them 
was American clothing, just then be- 
ginning to come in. This was the only 
case in which I saw the American 
clothes distributed in Moscow, for as 
a rule they were sent directly to the 
regions liberated from German occupa- 
tion by the Red Army. There the peo- 
ple had been left not only homeless 
and hungry, but naked. 
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It has been especially startling for 
me here to see all the trinkets and 
baubles in the stores during the Christ- 
mas season. This year, according to 
newspaper dispatches a special effort 
was made to manufacture toys and 
decorations to brighten the New Year’s 
celebrations for the children of Rus- 
sia. But last year when I left, the 
mothers in Moscow did not even have 
the humblest plaything with which to 
amuse their babies. Often in the air 
raid shelters, 1 would see how hard put 
to it the mothers were to keep their 
infants from crying. All the toys had 
been burned for firewood. The lack of 
toys was almost as great a hardship in 
caring for the children as was the lack 
of butter and milk. 

As I think now of the incredible 
cold and pain and hardships of those 
two winters in Moscow what stands 
out in my memory is the fortitude with 
which the Russians bore it all, know- 
ing that it was necessary to the win- 
ning of the war. When Moscow was 
under direct attack, in the most diff- 
cult days, and there was constant fear 
of air raids, not once anywhere did I 
hear a suggestion from any citizen of 
Moscow that it, or any other city of 
their land, should be declared an open 
city. 

They maintained their courage and 
their faith in the victory under a weight 
of tragedy and grief that is hard indeed 
for Americans to comprehend. All 
day: long notifications of the bitterest 
personal tragedies were broadcast over 
the radio. This was often the only way 
families could be informed of the fate 
of their dear ones. Practically every 
family was separated. For example, a 
student would leave my school for the 
front. His wife and children would go 
tc an uncle in another town. The Ger- 
mans would make a surprise attack. 
Perhaps the wife and children would 
have escaped to another village. Per- 
haps not. The wife would not know 
how to reach her husband, or he her. 
But news about each other might reach 
them over the radio. In that way many 
families learned the tragic news of the 
death of a loved one or, more rarely, 
the joyous news of rescue. 


Radio programs would begin like 
this: “If anyone hearing the following 
personal news items should hear a fa- 
miliar name, will he please try to 
carry the message to the person whom 
it concerns.” Then would come such 
terrible phrases, each following a per- 
son’s name, as these: “Your mother 
and father were hung by the Germans 
last week;” “Your wife and three 
children were shot by the Germans 
and thrown in a well back of the 
house;” “Your brother was shot and 
your sister is missing; she is thought 
to have been carried off to slavery in 
Germany.” Day after day such heart- 
breaking messages poured through the 
loudspeaker. No one who heard them 
could ever be the same again. 

Living as I did among my students 
in the dormitory of the First Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute, I came very 
close to many of these personal trage- 
dies. The grandmother of one of my 
students came to Moscow. She had 
lived through the horrors of German 
occupation and the joy of liberation. 
The Germans had been driven out of 
her town some three months before. 
Everyone in the town who had sur- 
vived had been at work trying to clean 
up the unspeakable shambles the Ger- 
mans had left. The worst problem of 
all had been cleaning the wells, which 
were full of the bodies of victims of 
Nazi torture. 

One day one of my students came to 
me almost crazy with rage and grief. 
He showed me a letter from his wife. 
She had gone to live in the country 
with her parents because she was going 
to have a baby, and food was more 
plentiful there. Then, unexpectedly, 
the Germans reached that town. They 
forced her mother and father and her- 
self into the tiny cellar of their house, 
without furniture or heat or supplies 
of any sort. The only light came 
through a small aperture. There, on 
the cold earthen floor, she had given 
birth to her baby. She wrote in her 
letter: “All I could see through the 
window was the lamp posts outside and 
the people hanging from them.” By 
some miracle the mother and_ baby 
survived. 
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Of course, so far as possible, all 
mothers and infants and young chil- 
iren had been evacuated from Moscow 
at the time of the German advance on 
the city. But others were constantly 
coming in from nearby villages, and 
from sections occupied by the Germans. 
Heroic efforts were made to reunite 
lost or orphaned children with their 
families or with surviving relatives, 
but it was a big problem. In every 
office and factory workers were asked 
to give an hour or so of their time 
each week to help with the correspond- 
ence that arose out of this. One parent 
might be fighting at the.front, another 
working at a factory, and the children 
might have been sent to a_ village 
thought at the time to be well behind 
the lines. With the rapid German 
advance in that first year, the children 
had to be sent further and further 
back. It was not always possible to 
notify the family, and often the par- 
ents would not know what had be- 
come of their children. Of course 
thousands of these children were or- 
phaned without knowing of the death 
of their parents. ‘The lost and or- 
phaned children are taken care of in 
special children’s homes and through 
adoptions. 

When the time came for me to 
leave Moscow, in late January, 1943, 
things were slightly more tolerable be- 
cause of the heat from the firewood the 
citizens themselves had gathered. More 
help was beginning to come in from 
outside. Around this time the streets 
began to be filled with huge American 
Dodge trucks and with jeeps. All the 
Russians knew at once that these came 
trom America, and when a truck or 
jeep stopped on the streets it was at 
once surrounded by people examining it 
curiously and lovingly from every angle. 

Many of these trucks were filled 
with American food supplies. One 
day I noticed.a group of Red Army 
soldiers in a city square. They had 
probably just come in from a march, 
for they had unslung their kits and 
were busily trying to open up cans of 
American corned beef with knives. J 
don’t know whether our Lend Lease 
ail includes can openers, but it cer- 
tainly should! 

In the minds of the Russian people, 
Americans have always been the “most 
t.vored nation.” They like the Amer- 
icans for their friendliness and their 
democratic ways, which seem so like 
teir own. They admire America for 
i's great industrial development, and 
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American clothes 
are now aiding 
the Russians. Ed- 
ward C. Carter, 
head of Russian 
War Relief, ex- 
amines shoes con- 
tributed by Am- 
ericans, in a 
Moscow ware- 
house, on his re- 
cent visit to the 
Soviet Union. 


the American people for their resource- 
fulness, inventiveness and ingenuity. I 
was often really embarrassed by the 
torrents of praise of the Americans 
that would be poured out in my pres- 
ence. There is no doubt that to the 
Russians the feeling that they have the 
United States behind them in their 
death struggle with Nazi Germany has 
been an important factor in keeping up 
their morale during their darkest days. 

Having experienced in so many ways 
the warm friendship the Russian peo- 
ple feel for the American people and 
their deep gratitude for whatever help 
we have been able to send them, know- 
ing so intimately the grandeur of the 
spirit with which they have borne 
their sorrows in this war, I find it hard 
indeed to understand many of the 
things that I hear people say and read 
in the papers in this country. Most 
of all I am astounded at the still wide- 
spread suspicions of Russia’s aims in 
this war. Not one of the thousands 
of Russian people that I talked with 
during my more than seven years stay 
ever expressed the slightest desire for 
or interest in territorial conquest of 
any kind. And that goes for the lead- 
ers as well as the people. They only 
want to make sure that the countries 
surrounding them after this war are 
going to be friendly and not distrust 
Russia as she has been distrusted in the 
past. Surely our Russian ally has 
shown by her unyielding determination 
and invincible spirit that she deserves 
in the fullest measure our trust, our 
gratitude and our everlasting friend- 
ship. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: I have recently become one 
of your subscribers. May I ask you to 
please discuss the facts involved in the 
Polish-Soviet controversy—O. H., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Answer: Progressive anti- Tsarist 
movements in old Russia were always 
for the restoration of a free and inde- 
pendent Poland, which prior to the 
World War I and the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in 1917 was divided among Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Russia. 

Its policy being to accord self-deter- 
mination to all nations, the Soviet Re- 
public was for the establishment of an 
independent Poland. The practical steps 
towards its creation could only be under- 
taken after the defeat of Germany in 
1918. Unfortunately at that time the 
Allied Powers did not have diplomatic 
relations with the government of the 
Russian Soviet Republic. This compli- 
cated the matter of setting up a free 
Poland and establishing the proper bor- 
ders between territories occupied pre- 
dominantly by Polish populations, and 
the adjoining lands occupied predomi- 
nantly by White Russians (Byelo-Rus- 
sians) and Ukrainians. 

The Council of Ambassadors of the 
Allied Council that settled border ques- 
tions after the first World War took up 
the matter of delineating the borders of 
Poland, which already at that time made 
exorbitant territorial demands calculated 
to take advantage of the temporary 
weakness of the Russian Republic. The 
Council recommended the acceptance of 
the line drawn by Viscount Curzon. 

That line, in addition to Polish terri- 
tory formerly held by Austria and Ger- 
many, allotted to Poland territory that 
before World War I was part of Russia. 
On the ground that these lands were 
ethnographically Polish, the Soviets will- 
ingly relinquished this territory. 

Only a few months after this decision 
by the Allied Council, Pilsudski, the 
head of the Polish state, without declara- 
tion or warning, simply moved into the 
Ukraine, catching Russia unaware in the 
same treacherous way as Hitler did 
twenty-one years later. The Polish 
forces occupied the capital of the Ukraine, 
Kiev. It required heroic efforts by the 
Russian Republic, then struggling with 
the remnants of intervention and Civil 
War, to expel the invaders. Even though 
at one point Russia drove the invaders 
to the very gates of Warsaw, it did so 
only in self-defense and certainly not out 
of a desire for conquest of Polish lands. 
What Russia wanted and needed most at 
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that time was peace. So when the fortunes 
of battle changed and the Soviet Union 
was forced to retreat back to its Curzon 
Line frontier, the Polish government, 
knowing of the need of Russia for peace, 
imposed upon it the Riga treaty signed 
under duress. 

By that peace the Soviet Union gave 
up more than 80,000 square miles of 
Russian land inhabited. primarily by na- 
tionals of its component republics— 
Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians. 

So unjust was this land grab on the 
part of Poland that the Allied Council, 
itself, disapproved of the Riga settlement 
and in protest of the violation of the 
Curzon Line even withheld recognition 
of the new border for two years. 

When in 1939 Hitler invaded Poland 
and the Polish state collapsed and the 
government fled into exile, the Soviet 
Union was faced with the alternative of 
stopping the march of Hitler to the East 
or standing by and watching him occupy 
Russian lands within the Curzon Line. 
There was only one choice to make. The 
Soviet Union felt strong enough to do 
so and the Soviet Union marched to 
stop the German drive to the East. 

In occupying Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia held by Poland 
for twenty years, the Soviet Union 
helped these people to reunite with their 
respective nationalities in the republics 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union’s line of 1939 closely 
approximates the line established by the 
Allied Council before it was violated by 
the Polish invasion of 1920. Within’that 
line was a territory of a little less than 
80,000 square miles with a total popula- 
tion of about 13,000,000. According to 
the statistics of population in 1939 as re- 
ported by Molotov to the Supreme Coun- 
cil, there were 3,000,000 White Russians, 
7,000,000 Ukrainians, over a_ million 
Jews and over a million Poles. 

The Soviet Union never considered the 
line established against Hitler as not sub- 
ject to adjustment in the interest of long- 
term friendship with Poland. In the 
agreement between Poland and the USSR 
in 1941 concluded with the Polish Pre- 
mier General Sikorski, the Soviet Union 
stated that it did not consider itself 
bound any more by any previous under- 
standing with Germany regarding boun- 
daries. This meant that the Soviet 
Union did not close the question of 
eventual readjustment of boundaries in 
accordance with the ethnographic or na- 
tional composition of the people. 

Moscow’s declaration in the matter 
of its frontiers with Poland after the 
Soviet Union drives out the German 
occupationists therefrom, takes its stand 


again on the Curzon Line “which was 
adopted in the year of 1919 by the Su- 
preme Council of Allied Powers and 
which provided for the incorporation of 
Western Ukraine and Western White 
(Byelo) Russia into the Soviet Union.” 


In line with the traditional Soviet 
policy for a strong and truly independent 
Poland, the statement of January 10, ot 
this year, again stresses the willingness 
of the Soviet Union to have Poland in- 
clude such Polish territories as were 
taken-from her by Germany. It is obvious 
that the Soviet Union approaches the 
problem of the future of Poland in the 
friendliest and most constructive way. 


The facts are simple as the simple 
justice of the Soviet contention that they 
bespeak, and only people who have in- 
terests other than those of Poland, the 
Soviet Union, or the United Nations, 
would distort them to create tensions. 

-In this connection we would like to 
quote from a declaration of the Kos- 
ciuszko League. This is a League of 
Polish-Americans in the United States 
who support the Kosciuszko, Dombrow- 
sky Polish Divisions that are fighting side 
by side with the USSR against Hitler. 


After the victorious conclusién of 
the war, all of Upper Silesia and East 
Prussia should revert into Polish 
hands. The Prussian Junkers, that 
foundation of German _ militarism, 
must be dispossessed and their land 
must be given to the farmers. The 
eastern border of the Republic can 
and must be the link between Poland 
and the Soviet Union, therefore, we 
recognize the right of the Ukrainians 
and Byelo-Russians who found them- 
selves within the Polish borders be- 
fore the war, to join their brothers... . 


In view of the fact that the reactionary 
Polish press here has been echoing the 
German-inspired propaganda against the 
Soviet Union which threatens American 
national unity in the decisive period of 
war it is important that there is a large 
group of Polish-American opinion which 
is working for amity between Poland and 
the USSR. The declaration further 


states: 


One of the tasks of this organiza- 
tion will be to acquaint the American 
people with the activities of the Polish 
armed forces in the USSR... . 

Another task of this organization 
will be to unite Americans of Polish 
descent in support of the policies of 
President Roosevelt as well as to com- 
bat the activities of the fifth columnists 
and appeasers operating on American 
and Polish-American fields. 
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A Great World Statesman 
A Review by CORLISS LAMONT 


Maxim Litvinorr, by Arthur Upham 
Pope, L. B. Fischer, $3.50. 


N the constant discussions of Soviet 

foreign policy that go on today and 
that are sure to increase in intensity and 
scope as Hitler’s downfall draws nearer, 
the argument inevitably includes consi- 
deration of Soviet Russia’s conduct in 
the realm of international affairs dur- 
ing the pre-war years and indeed often 
goes back all the way to 1917. There 
have been a number of books dealing 
competently with some particular aspect 
or period of Soviet foreign policy, but 
to my knowledge there existed available 
no adequate volume giving a fair, able 
and inclusive presentation of Soviet for- 
eign policy throughout its entire twenty- 
six years. 

Dr. Arthur Upham Pope’s biography 
of Maxim Litvinoff brilliantly fills this 
long-felt need. For this book not only 
portrays the career of one of the out- 
standing statesmen of our time, but also 
tells the story of Soviet foreign relations 
with which Mr. Litvinoff was closely 
associated beginning with his appoint- 
ment as first Soviet Ambassador to Eng- 
land on January 3, 1918. Most of the 
material that has appeared on Russia 
over the past three years is either es- 
sentially journalistic, however excellent 
in quality, or a summary and simplifica- 
tion of facts already generally known 
for the new reading public interested in 
the USSR. Dr. Pope’s work is different 
in that it ploughs fresh ground in the 
realm of history, is an achievement of 
genuine scholarship and possesses all the 
necessary qualities for becoming a per- 
manent reference book on the subject. 
I can therefore state that “Maxim Litvi- 
noff” seems to me in many ways the most 
important book dealing with the Soviet 
Union that has been published since the 
Nazi attack on Russia. 

_ There are four main strands that Pro- 
tessor Pope weaves together with un- 
usual success in this volume. First, there 
is the history of Soviet foreign policy, 
showing how the USSR from the start 
tought for peace, disarmament and 
normal international trade relations, the 
en phasis naturally being on the Soviet 
Union’s attempts to establish collective 
security from 1933 to 1939. Second, 
th re is Mr. Litvinoff’s role in all this 
as an ambassador, as special envoy to 
ninerous international conferences, as 

e-Commissar for Foreign Affairs in 
© rge of the European sector, Commis- 
Ss: tor Foreign Affairs and Ambassador 
t. the United States. Here the author 
 ludes almost in full five or six of Mr. 
| ‘vinoff’s most memorable addresses 

re the League of Nations at Geneva. 

ird, there is Maxim Litvinoff’s per- 
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sonal life, including his early develop- 
ment as a Russian radical, his important 
contributions to the revolutionary move- 
ment before 1917, his marriage and fam- 
ily life, his likes and dislikes, his friends 
and recreations. Finally, in the back- 
ground and continuously affecting these 
other fields of action are the develop- 
ments within Tsarist and Soviet Russia, 
the stormy course of domestic politics, 
the influence of great popular leaders like 


* Lenin and Stalin. 


Two general conclusions stand out in 
my mind after reading Dr. Pope’s book. 
One is that Maxim Litvinoff is far and 
away the greatest statesman concentrat- 
ing on foreign affairs who appeared be- 
tween the First World War and the 
Second. Foreign Secretaries and am- 
bassadors of course carry out the poli- 
cies of their governments. But Mr. 
Litvinoff did his job with such brilliance, 
originality, eloquence and tact that what 
was in any case a good foreign policy 
on the part of the Soviet Government 
became a shining example for all man- 
kind and a flaming reproach to the ag- 
gressor and appeaser states that together 
led the world into the most awful holo- 
caust in history. And again and again 
Litvinoff’s specific predictions, by no 
means implied in the general foreign 
policy that he represented, came true. 
Never was this power of prophecy more 
pertinent and more neglected by Amer- 
ica itself than when three times within 
ten days before Pearl Harbor in 1941 
Mr. Litvinoff' warned that the Japanese 
would soon attack the United States. 

The other conclusion is that of all 
the Great Powers of the earth the 
Soviet Union has followed the most in- 
telligent, courageous and cooperative for- 
eign policy, the one most calculated to 
bring about peace and yet one strong in 
the face of aggression and flexible in the 
face of hostile intrigue against the in- 
terests of the USSR. Furthermore, 
Soviet foreign policy has been clear and 
consistent throughout. There has not 
really been any mystery about it any 
more than there has been a mystery 
about the Soviet Union as a whole. We 
treat as a mystery or an enigma things 
about which we know little or nothing. 
But as a matter of fact Soviet foreign 
policy has been far less of a mystery than 
that of the United States. And at the 
present time we can predict with more 
certainty what Soviet Russia will do in 
the realm of international affairs than 
the American Government, with its 
powers limited by the rule making for- 
eign treaties subject to ratification by 
two-thirds of the U. S. Senate. 

We know, for example, that the Soviet 
Government has stood, does stand and 
will continue to stand for the principle 
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of collective security, the banding to- 
gether of peace-loving peoples and gov- 
ernments to prevent aggression. Soviet 
Russia, showing its permanent allegiance 
to this policy, has taken the unique step 
of writing it into its Constitution. In 
Article 49 there is a section granting the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet the 
right to proclaim “a state of war in the 
event of armed attack on the USSR, or 
whenever necessary to fulfill interna- 
tional treaty obligations concerning mu- 
tual defense against aggression.” 

Dr. Pope fills out and illuminates his 
general story with many a fact that will 
seem rare and surprising even to those 
who have been fairly close students of 
Soviet life: that, for instance, King 
Carol of Rumania agreed (for a few 
days) to permit the transportation of 
Russian troops across his borders to help 
Czechoslovakia at the time of the Mun- 
ich crisis; that in 1920 Soviet Russia 
proposed peace terms to the Allies that 
included “Recognition of Russia’s former 
debts and loans with interest”; that Mr. 
Litvinoff coined the phrase “peace is in- 
divisible” as far back as February, 1920; 
that the Nazis spread the rumor that 
Litvinoff’s former ‘name was “Finkel- 
stein,” since apparently they did not con- 
sider his actual birth name “Wallach” 
Jewish enough for the necessary anti- 
Semitic smears; that when Soviet Russia 
first joined the League of Nations in 
1934, Mr. Litvinoff was slighted by being 
assigned to the Committee on Seaweeds; 
that when Joseph Stalin was discussing 
foreign affairs with Litvinoff he would 
often say, “You know best. You are sit- 
ting at the window looking out,” which 
may help explain why Ambassador Lit- 
vinoff was recalled from the United 
States to Moscow in the spring of 1943. 

Finally, let me say this about “Maxim 
Litvinoff”: that it has literary qualities 
that make it one of the most readable of 
recent books about Soviet Russia. Ar- 
thur Upham Pope writes with a verve 
and a style that keep the reader in a 
state of excitement and pleasure from 
start to finish. 


War Poems oF THE UNITED NATIONS— 
sponsored by the League of American 
Writers. Edited by Joy Davidman. 
Dial Press. $3.00. 


HIS volume contains three hundred 

war poems by a hundred and fifty 
poets of the United Nations. One of the 
largest sections is devoted to the USSR, 
with Margarita Aliger, Pavel Antokol- 
sky, S. Apkhardze, A. Bezymensky, Vera 
Inber, the Kazakh bard Dzhambul, the 
Turkmenian bard Kerbabayev, A. Ko- 
balekhov, the Tatar bard Adel Kutui, 
the Azerbaidzhanian poet Samed Vergun, 
Boris Pasternak, V. Rozhdestvensky, the 
Latvian poet Lanis Sudrabkalnus, V. 
Svetlov, Leonid Topchy, Nikolay Ush- 
akov,’ S. Vassiliev, Boris Veselchakov. 
Here is one of the most exciting volumes 
of poetry published in a long time. 
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The Dean’s New Book 


HOWARD FAST 


A Review by 


Tue SECRET OF SOVIET STRENGTH, by 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. 
International Publishers. Cloth $1.00, 
paper binding, 35c. 


O read a book that is a calm and 

dispassionate statement of many 
facts, as simple as a child’s primer—and 
to discover when you are through that 
you have seen for the first time a great 
human document, a historic preachment, 
is an experience that none of us undergo 
very often. Yet for me, that is what 
this book is; and I believe it will be 
much the same, to a greater or lesser 
degree, for millions of Americans. 

This great and saintly man—and I use 
saintly with complete cognizance of its 
implications — Hewlett Johnson, has 
written a small and incredible book that 
cannot be approached alone; for it is an 
integral and living part of the world 
anatomy today. Along with Stalingrad 
and the defense of Tobruk and many 
other courageous and glorious deeds, 
both large and small, must be taken this 
book; and ‘again I am aware of the im- 
plications the analogy brings. Yet the 
book can be examined in no other way; 
history moulded both the man and the 
book; and in the intricately-balanced, 
dialectic world of ours, I think that the 
book and the man will influence history 
not a little. 

Yet the book itself is not complex. I 
mentioned the word “primer” before; 
the book is that, basically; it is also a 
Christian preachment: and these two 
qualities, taken together, make for a 
gentle and thoughtful interpretation of 
Soviet strength. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first might be called a scientific 
appraisal of Russia and the Soviet way 
of life; the second might be termed a 
moralistic investigation of Communism. 
In his preface, the Dean hints that those 
who find the first part dull might well 
turn to the second and start here, but 
1 don’t think that many readers will find 
the first part dull. And it seems to me 
that the Dean, with an instinctive vision 
that walks with longer strides than rea- 
son, has seen the new world where sci- 
ence and life merge. So I would say 
that all of this book treats of science, 
and yet all of it treats of morality. 

In simple terms, using the English 
language with affection and complete 
skill, the Dean traces the history of 
Russia’s development since the Revolu- 
tion. Not historically nor chronologi- 
cally; he could not do that in the few 
pages he uses here; but as an anatomist, 
laying open a body, might point out the 
heart, the main bloodstream, and the sen- 
sitive nerves. 

He begins by reviewing this war and 
Russia’s defense, and being a practical 
man, he states that the defense and sub- 
sequent counter-attack cannot be: sep- 
arated from the fact of Russia—in other 
words, the country in peace fathered the 
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nation at war; the two are one and 
the same. Of Russia’s achievement, he 
says: 

“A child can grasp it and Russia will 
never be understood by us or by anyone 
else unless the basis on which she has 
established her achievement is under- 
stood. 

“Let it be stated then, in language 
as simple as the thing itself. 

“Those who planned the present order 
in Russia began their task by asking 
an elementary question: ‘For what pur- 
pose should things be made?’ 

“There is but one adequate answer to 


that question. Things must be made in- 


the interests of man. Things, like the 
Sabbath must be ‘made for man and 
not man for things.’ Man needs hous- 
ing, clothing, food, education, medical 
assistance, sanitary service, transport 
services, pictures, music, gardens... 

“To give the maximum amount of 
these things, the maximum amount of 
safety and well being to every individual 
upon a substantially equal basis, provid- 
ing for each the opportunity to work, 
with pay appropriate to his skill and 
industry, leisure after toil and_ social 
security in days of sickness, incapacity 
or old age; that is the true purpose and 
motive for industrial production. The 
well-being of man is the true object of 
industry. 

“Production should therefore be 
controlled by need. Such control is rea- 
sonable, moral and advantageous. It is 
profoundly Christian. It is obviously pos- 
sible. And could anything be more 
simple ?” 

Nothing could be more simple—and 
thereby is the Dean’s strength. For in 
succeeding chapters, he unfolds, one by 
one, the basic facts and ideas that con- 
stitute Soviet Russia. And in these many 
things he finds and reveals the secret 
of Soviet strength, the strength of a 
people who strive for a common good, 
and understanding that good and having 
tasted that good, are willing to die for it 
as*well as live for it. 

But the wonder of the Dean’s writing 
lies in the fact that he never pounds a 
point home. For almost all of his adult 
life, he has been a pastor, and it is as 
the pastor that he ‘approaches the reader. 
He takes you by the hand, and gently 
leads you out of a generation of lies, 
confusion, and untruths with which 
Soviet Russia has been defined. He is 
a careful and reasonable observer; when 
he speaks of mining, even though it be 
a sentence or two, he knows the subject, 
as he knows electrodynamics, as he knows 
the geography of Russia and the people. 

Here is no  Patterson-McCormick 
bogyman with a gun in one hand and 
a bomb in the other, but a wise and 
Christian gentleman, a humanist whose 
love for all men is so complete and so 
uncomplicated that again and again it 
bespeaks Christ, his master. 

You cannot speak of the Dean with- 


out speaking of the Christian—in the an- 
cient sense of the word—for the two 
are one and the same, in every word 
he writes and in every observation he 
makes. 


The whole second half of the book is 
devoted to the development of the mora! 
concept behind Communism; and in all o: 
it is the reverence and the humility of « 
man who had to go so far afield to find « 
working out of the basic concepts Christ 
preached two thousand years ago. Nor 
is he afraid to go into these uncharted 
fields, nor is he terrified by the word 
“atheism.” Like Tom Paine, who loved 
God so fiercely and served Him so well, 
the Dean can demarcate between those 
who serve a church and those who serve 
mankind. . He says: 

“We shall do well to remember that 
a passionate assertion of atheism no more 
means that a man is fundamentally ir- 
religious than a passionate profession of 
belief in God stamps a man as religious. 
As Tolstoy said to Gorky: ‘It is not what 
a man says, or thinks he says, but what 
a man is that speaks the truth; your 
whole being tells me that you believe 
in God.’ The orientation of our entire 
life tells the truth about our belief. Our 
life prays more sincerely than our lips.” 

It is interesting to note, how out of 
that, the Dean defines a Communist. He 
says: 

“The disinterested Communist has re- 
captured much of the power of living 
as part of the whole of things. He sees 
(as the materialism against which Lenin 
fought and won, does not) purpose run- 
ning as a golden thread through the 
whole story of life as it evolves on this 
planet. 

“He has faith in the power which 
determines the destiny of mankind. He 
feels himself to be an instrument in the 
hands of a power which is not unfriendly, 
and which is here and now achieving its 
purpose of creating a universal brother- 
hood of mankind, a classless society.” 

A moral definition, such as this, cannot 
be founded upon bald assertion and there- 
for the Dean places it at the end of his 
book. The pages that proceed to it are 
as calmly scientific as a treatise on plane 
geometry; section by section, he lays 
Soviet society before you and says: “Here 
is why men are strong.” For to the 
Dean, the march of history has never 
stopped; for him, there are no dark ages 
when men turned their faces from the 
light. 

The same faith in the dignity, in 
the essential goodness and worth of man 
that caused the early Christian mar- 
tyrs to die unafraid in the Roman amphi- 
theatres, held Stalingrad when civiliza- 
tion hung in the balance. 

The Dean sees that and states it with 
clarity. All the lonely men of good will, 
those who made the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, those who built democracy in 
France and America, are his comrades; 
he is not ashamed of their company. 

So in this book, “The Secret of Soviet 
Strength,” he wrote a Christian preach- 
ment, and having a congregation larger 
than any church can hold, he gave it to 
the world. 
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A Literary Letter from Kkussia 





ODAY we got some books from 

you. We have been very insuf- 
ficiently informed about new American 
hooks lately so you may well imagine 
how pleased we were as we sorted taem 
out. We have already found uses for 
many of those received before. The 
chapters published here from Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel “Dragon’s Teeth” enjoyed 
creat success, and were given a high es- 
tmation by Pravda. Steinbeck’s “The 
Moon is Down” was published in the 
magazine Znamya and excited lively dis- 
cussion. The book was unanimously ap- 
praised as a talented and _ interesting 
event in American literature. 


However, it also excited a certain 
amount of criticism. In the first place 
that complex of ideas and ethics express- 
ed in the figure of the mayor seems ques- 
tionable. Don’t you find that his ideals 
rather lag behind those social demands 
which push forward history and the 
fighting people? Besides, even with a 
talent so outstanding as that possessed 
by Steinbeck it is difficult to reduce the 
multi-colored life of today to a few 
simple lines. It is more a novel of ideas 
than of characters. It is at this point 
that we find the chief difference between 
“The Moon is Down” and “Grapes of 
Wrath” where the more exact and true 
descriptions of the material of life make 
a better background for the development 
of the characters. 


I have not yet looked through the 
books which were received and so I shall 
reserve my judgment on certain lines of 
development taken by American litera- 
ture and changes which, it seems to me, 
yes, and to all of us, are the result of 
changes war brings into our lives. In 
any case each new American book is 
awaited with impatience and all the best 
immediately find their readers for when 
the Russian edition of International 
Literature no longer made its appear- 
ence much wider possibilities for pub- 
lishing foreign literature (for which 
there is a big demand) were opened up. 
_ You have received no letters from us 
tor a long time and evidently have no 
detailed information about our Soviet 
wartime literature. Besides the personal 


letters which I shall: write you I shall 


also send you an information letter 
(ahout once a month) on the cultural 
lite of the Soviet Union, on all that is 
new in literature, art and the cinema. 

Our literature of today calls forth 
mich that is new and significant. Some 
1 our leading writers—Tikhonov, Vish- 
sky, Surkov, V. Grossman, Tvardov- 
ss among others, have been at the front 
sie the outbreak of war and their 
cr.itive work has become the richer by 
th r experience. Our literature must 
me still more closely connected with 
th people. The war writings of Soviet 
ters are popular because they help 
people to a deeper self-understanding 


i” ‘his time of unheard of struggles with 
I. <cism, 
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At the moment the leading tendency in 
the development of Soviet literature can 
be formulated in the following way: The 
revealing of the inner world of Soviet 
man, his national character and love of 
his mother country against a background 
of historical events. The realism of 
Soviet literature has become fuller, 
wider and more inspired. If, formerly, 
“highbrow” foreign critics reproached 
our literature for its neglect of the psy- 
chology of man (which even before this, 
did not correspond to the reality), now 
these snobs will have to own that it is 
dificult to find a truer and more honest 
p:cture of mankind and the society in 
which man must lead his active life. 


The brightest example is Sholokhov. 
His “Hate” you evidently already know. 
His new novel “They are Fighting For 
Their Country” (not yet finished) shows 
how the simple Russian people rose in 
defense of their country, a country tor- 
tured by the fascist robbers. What im- 
pression did it make on those who read 
it? Gholokhov’s heroes are those peo- 
ple who bore and repulsed the terrible 
German armored hordes at Stalingrad 
and broke the tusks of their summer ad- 
vance in 1943 near Kursk, as they will 
break the spine of the fascist beast. 

A great event in the life of our litera- 
ture was the appearance of Sobolev’s 
book “Sailor Soul” (for which he re- 
ceived the Stalin prize in 1942). It isa 
collection of stories about sailors and 
ships. (‘Sailor Soul”—is what the Rus- 
sian sailors call their striped sailor jer- 
sey.) The deepest impression is made 
by the story “The Black Cloud.” It is 
the name the Rumanian and German 
give to our marines. This story is about 
men who sacrificed their lives by throw- 
ing themselves together with their hand 
grenades under enemy tanks, thereby 
stopping the whole tank column. Sobo- 
lev is a master of character drawing and 
this story is typical of his creative work. 


A form that is enjoying great favor 
at the moment is the sketch. This is only 
natural as the ever-changing life, the 
theme of war itself, demands of the 
writer a quickly answering echo to pass- 
ing events. The study has been greatly 
modified in the hands of Soviet writers. 
They have given a more finished form to 
the artistic structure. Grossman and 
Simonov have given us the best Soviet 
examples of this form. Grossman’s “The 
Battle of Stalingrad” will stand out in 
Soviet literature like a monument to the 
unforgettable days of the great battle 
which had such an influence on the out- 
come of this war. Grossman was able to 
give us examples of those people who 
decided the fate of the battle, was able 
to make us feel the spiritual force of our 
soldiers. A strong impression is also 
made by the sketch “The Direction of 
the Main Blow” in which Grossman 
tells the story of one of the infantry di- 
visions which repulsed the German main 
attack on Stalingrad. 


The you.ug poet Constantine Simonov 
has become an interesting writer. As a 
dramatist he is already known to you 
through his play “Russian People.” Great 
popularity is enjoyed by his intimate 
lyrics and by his poetry, the main theme 
of which is love for one’s country. His 
stories and sketches from the front re- 
veal the psychology of the “man at war.” 
Simonov’s “man at war” is not shown in 
the abstract but as the creation of a defi- 
nite social form, namely our Soviet so- 
ciety, and this gives his work a special 
value. To the foreign reader these studies 
of Grossman and Simonov should provide 
understanding of the psychology of Soviet 
people and the reasons that enabled our 
country to stop and overturn the fascist 
machine invading it. 

It is impossible to enumerate every- 
thing new that has made its appearance 
in Soviet literature during this interval 
of time. So now we shall ask you some 
questions. 


As I have already mentioned we have, 
practically, no detailed picture of the 
present state of American literature. And 
a very natural wish arises to know more 
exactly what is happening. What is 
Richard Wright writing? Has Heming- 
way produced anything new? We heard 
that his anthology was being brought out 
but have none of his own works made 
their appearance? What about Theo- 
dore Dreiser? What is he working at? 
What does the American reader think of 
Soviet literature? What American mag- 
azines carry the most weight and have 
the greatest influence just now? And 
what are the forces united by magazines 
such as Readers’ Digest? What are your 
own creative plans? All your articles 
which were sent to us were published 
either in International Literature or 
in our most important paper Literatur 
i Isskustvo. The magazines and papers 
have been sent to you. We should be 
most gratified if you would throw light 
on different problems of American cul- 
tural life, writers’ organizations and 
questions having a wider bearing on 
American literature in order to give our 
readers some idea of the processes tak- 
ing place in American literature. 


From a letter to an American writer. 


Soviet Medicine 


AMERICAN REviEW oF Soviet MeEpt- 
CINE, Number 2, published at 130 W. 
46th St.,N. Y.19, N. Y. $1.00 an issue. 


UT of the medical panel of the 

first Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship grew the American-Soviet 
Medical Society, organized for the ex- 
change of- medical information between 
the two countries. In October, with 
Henry E. Sigerist as the editor, it 
brought the first issue of the bi-monthly, 
American Review of Soviet Medicine, 
which took a place, at once, among the 
leading scientific journals published in 
this country. The second issue, now be- 
fore us, confirms this position. It con- 
tains an article by Alexander A. Bog- 
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wounds, vitamins in army diet, and a new 
substance with properties similar to 
atropine. General survey articles include 
Hugh Cabot’s “Russian Medicine Or- 
ganized for War,’ Wilder Penfield’s 
“The Recent Surgical Mission to the 
USSR,” W. M. Stanley’s “Soviet Studies 
in Viruses,” Charles Edward A. Win- 
slow’s “Public Health in the Soviet 
Union” and Vladimir V. Lebedenko’s 
“Russian Advances in Military Medi- 
cine.” Henry E. Sigerist’s editorial deals 
with “Medical Care Through Medical 
Centers in the Soviet Union.” There is 
a “profile” of Alexander Bogomolets by 
Dorothy A. Halperin and reviews of re- 
cent Soviet medical books. 


omolets, the great Soviet authority on 
longevity, which discusses his anti-retic- 
ular cytotoxic serum as a means of 
therapy. An accompanying article by his 
collaborator, P. D. Marchuk, gives the 
formula for the serum and describes the 
methods developed for preparing and pre- 
serving the serum. Other Soviet articles 
on this important development in Soviet 
medical science include a study on its 
war-time application for the treatment of 
wounds and frostbite. The remaining 
Soviet articles and clinical notes deal with 
studies of metabolism and other func- 
tional disturbances in high altitude flights, 
wound phthisis, new mixtures for oxy- 
gen administration, treatment of eye 


Reviews on this and following pages by Isidor Schneider 
& e 
Adamie on Yugoslavia 


of successful and important books. And 
now history has provided particularly 
exciting testimony to his qualifications 
with events confirming his judgments. 

Of particular significance and impor- 
tance is Adamic’s discussion of the re- 
markable place of the Soviet Union in the 
Yugoslav and, in fact, in the whole Bal- 
kan story. Even in tsarist times, Russia, 
which helped free the Balkan peoples 
from the rule of the old Turkish em- 
pire, has been the liberator nation to 
the Balkan peoples. This tradition took 
on an even deeper significance to the 
Balkan peoples when the Russian people 
freed themselves from tsarist autocracy; 
and was then intensified by the Soviet 
federative solution of the nationalities 
problem which has been the curse of the 
Balkans. For the Balkans became the 
powder keg of Europe only because the 
rival imperialism of old Europe exploited 
national differences and used them as 
explosives. Now within the United Na- 
tions, the growing unity of the Slavic 
peoples is becoming a powerful force. 
Mr. Adamic’s book, making this clear, 
is another notable contribution toward 
unity in the war against fascism. 

For all those who try to set up sus- 
picions and fears of “Soviet influence” 
Mr. Adamic supplies a timely, vivid and 
convincing answer. 


My Native Lanp, by Louis Adamic, 
with numerous illustrations and maps. 


Harper and Bros, $3.75. 


HE whole democratic world is ring- 

ing with the exploits of the Yugo- 
slav Partisans. These guerrilla troops of 
_ a conquered country have liberated large 
areas, have swelled into a powerful army 
that is now engaging more Axis divi- 
sions than are being faced by the com- 
bined British and American forces in 
Italy. These achievements of the Parti- 
sans have been made despite the handicap 
of civil war against Quisling bands more 
or less directly under Axis control. One 
of these bands, the Mikhailovich Chet- 
niks, was credited for a long time with 
the victories won by the Partisans! 

History has few episodes of such epic 
grandeur; but few have been veiled in 
so many folds of mystery. Who are the 
Partisans? Who are the Chetniks? Who 
are the Ustashi? What is behind the 
divisions of the peoples of Yugoslavia— 
the. Serbs, the Croats, the Slovenes? 
What forces were behind the move to 
hide the fact that the Partisans were 
a unity group who are bringing together 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and smaller 
Yugoslav nationalities, in an ever 
strengthening union? 

It is fortunate that the desire and 
need for answers to inese questions, for 
full and clear information about Yugo- 
slavia should be so fully satisfied by the 
notable book, “My Native Land” by 
Louis Adamic.. Seldom has the publica- _ 
tion of a book been so opportune. “My 
Native Land” is comprehensive and ab- 
sorbing, it answers with candor and wis- 
dom virtually every question that rises 
in the reader’s mind. \ 


Tehaikousky 


TCHAIKOVSKY, by Herbert Weinstock, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $5.00. 


Ilustrated. 


GLIMPSE into Soviet progress in 
even a comparatively remote field, 
musical scholarship, is given in Mr. 
Weinstock’s preface where he deals with 
the collation of Tchaikovsky material, 


since 1920: 


Beginning early in the 1920’s, Soviet cul- 
tural authorities set competent editors to 
work on the vast accumulation of Tchaikov- 
skyana lying unsorted .and_ substantially 
unread in the archives of the Tchaikovsky 
Museum at Klin, the Moscow Conserva- 


Probably no one in the country was 
so well equipped to write it. Louis 
Adamic is‘a Yugoslav by birth, has re- 
visited his native land and has kept up 
with events there. He has also carefully 
followed general events in the Balkan 
peninsula and in the international sit- 
uation in which the Balkan peoples have 
played and continue to play a large though 
usually involuntary role. And he is a tory, the former St. Petersburg Conserva- 
writer of great skill who has already tory, and several other depositories. Under 
established his reputation with a number _ state sponsorship, books dealing with 
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Tchaikovsky began to be published. The 
surviving correspondence was edited, an- 
notated, and published. Literally thousands 
of letters that had not appeared earlier, 
or had been used in bowdlerized versions, 
were made available. Tchaikovsky’s im- 
portant exchange with Nadezhda Filare- 
tovna von Meck made three huge volumes 
and there were in addition his letters to 
the publisher Jurgenson, to members of his 
own family, and to a miscellany of friends, 
business and social acquaintances. Whole 
areas of his life left unexplored or un- 
described by Modest—and therefore by a'l 
English writers since Mrs. Newmarch— 
were laid open to musicology and biog- 
raphy. 


The use of all his carefully collated 
material makes Mr. Weinstock’s book 
the most comprehensive and accurate in 
its field, superseding all previous biog- 
raphies of the great Russian composer. 
Mr. Weinstock’s treatment is judicious 
and careful. Though it lacks literary 
verve, Tchaikovsky as a personality is so 
interesting and his place in musical his- 
tory so outstanding that a full and au- 
thentic treatment could not help but be 
absorbing. 

Perhaps the chief drawback of the book 
is the lack of a positive attitude toward 
Tchaikovsky’s music. In an oblique way 
the book reflects the dreary prejudice 
against Tchaikovsky in American aes- 
thetic circles, a prejudice based chiefly 
on his great popularity. The fact that an 
all-Tchaikovsky program will always 
pack a concert hall is held as a discredit 
rather han a credit to the great com- 
poser. Mr. Weinstock himself shows the 
influence of this prejudice in the hesi- 
tant and negative way he admits his 
appreciation for “some” of the- work of 
the Russian master, in his prefatory 
statement: 


This is a biography, not a critical study 
of Tchaikovsky’s music. Except where neg- 
lect, overemphasis, or misapprehension of 
a -given composition made me feel that 
discussion of it was called for, I have ex- 
pressed my own judgments of that music 
only inferentially. It is, of course, clear 
that I should not have written this book 
at all had I not had a high opinion of at 
least some of that music. 


Nevertheless the tragically complex 
but noble career of Tchaikovsky comes 
through in this study. It is to be hoped 
that by the time Mr. Weinstock has oc- 
casion to make revisions for a later edi- 
tion the pressure of the anti-democratic 
aestheticism in American musical circles 
will have lessened. On this matter our 
musical circles have something to learn 
from the attitude of the musical circles 
of our democratic Soviety ally—that the 
popularity of a musical work, its appeal 
to the people, is rather to be regarded as 
evidence of intrinsic value than other- 
wise. 


No Quarter, by Konstantin Simonov. 
L. B. Fischer, $2.50. 


N our next issue we will carry a re- 

view by Howard Fast of this powertul 
book of war stories by the brillant new 
Soviet writer, Constantine Simonov. It 
is a book not to be missed. 
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LISTEN Proressor, Adapted from a play 
by Alexander Afinogenov by Peggy 
Phillips, starring Dudley Digges. At 
the Forrest Theatre, New York. 


A PLAY of considerable charm show- 

ing a new aspect of the Soviet the- 
ater and indicating its wide range, is now 
showing in New York. It is to be hoped 
that it will stay on the boards a long 
time for its appealing humanity and 
warmth will go far toward dispelling 
preconceived notions of Soviet life and of 
the nature of Soviet culture. 

By all the canons of anti-Soviet prej- 
udice such a character as the ivory tow- 
erish Professor Okayemov would have 
been “purged” long before 1936, the year 
ot the play’s production; the situation 
around which the drama revolves would 
have been dealt with in rigid Marxist 
formulas, not in the human terms of this 
play; the existence of a cad like Dr. 
Tumansky and his scapegrace son Victor 
would have been concealed;'the priggish 
moments of the honor student Senya 
would have been condoned rather than 
satirized; and the change in Professor 
Okayemov’s attitudes would have been 
accomplished by the ministrations of the 
“Ogpu,” not by the entry into his grumpy 
existence of an artless granddaughter. 

But there it is, a bright and intimate 
play of human relations written by one of 
the leading Soviet dramatists and a big 
hit of the pre-war Soviet stage. With a 
gentle but sure touch the play enters into 
the relations between the younger and 
older generations; of the problems of the 
withdrawn scholar and the world around 
him ; of the young wife and the unforgiv- 
ing father-in-law; of the dawn of love 
an’ the strange tricks of jealousy. 

‘he mellow performance of Dudley 
Dives, together with the freshness of 
the child actors, provides a unique acting 
experience. The play however is a little 
sloy in starting and there is a little un- 
cer ainty in the direction. I hope it will 
be ossible some time for one of the great 
Sov et directors, a number of whom know 
th: English language, to come here to put 
on . Soviet play, and give it something of 
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Left, a scene from the new Soviet film, "No Greater Love"; right, a scene from the Soviet play, “Listen Professor,” starring Dudley Digges. 


The Soviet Play 


that quality of sureness that characterizes 
Soviet theater production. 

Nevertheless, “Listen Professor” pro- 
vides a cheerful and rewarding theater 
evening. It is the fifth Soviet play to 
reach Broadway and the first by the not- 
able young Soviet dramatist, Afinogenov. 
The insight into human character and 
the feeling for the interplay of human 
emotions revealed in “Listen Professor” 
are a testimony to the loss sustained by 
the Soviet theater when a German air 
bomb cut short the young dramatist’s 
life. And it testifies also to the wide 
range of the Soviet theater of which we 
hope to see more examples as part of the 
growing friendship of the two countries. 


The New Film 


No Greater Love. Produced and Di- 
rected by Frederick Ermler. Presented 
with English dialogue. Central Artfilm 
Studios; American Release by Artkino 
Pictures, Inc. In New York at the 
Stanley Theatre. 


7” O Greater Love” is one of the 
most moving films ever to come 
out of the Soviet Union. It is as direct 
in its impact as the Soviet documentary 
films which the US Army put together in 
the “Battle of Russia,” and it is as rich 
in personality as the great Soviet charac- 
ter films that preceded the war films. 

It is the story of Pasha Lukyanov, a 
loving young Soviet mother devoted to 
her husband and her child and happy in 
her work on a Soviet farm. We see her 
first in a brief, crammed sequence, sum- 
marizing the joys of her life before the 
invasion. Echoes of her happy laughter 
ring through succeeding scenes of the vil- 
lage that is soon to know ashes and blood. 
Powerful in itself, this sequence is ter- 
rifically effective as contrast and prelude 
to the tragedy that swiftly follows. - 

The panzers approach. The village 
which has been used as a hospital point 
has to be evacuated. Pasha assists. The 
first of her bereavements comes when she 
finds her husband among the dying 


wounded whom she tends. She has to 
master her grief and drive a truckload 
of the wounded to safety. But they are 
overtaken by a German tank column. Be- 
fore her eyes wounded Red Army men 
are clubbed to death or crushed under 
the tank treads. Her infant son is torn 
from her. When he runs toward her, he 
is shot down. 

And thus a loving, generous, motherly 
woman is taught to hate. The process is 
made clear to us in a veritable master- 
piece of characterization. Pasha is un- 
questionably one of the greatest roles in 
Vera Maretskaya’s career. 

When Pasha succeeds in making her 
way to Soviet farmers in the woods, she 
is too stunned with grief to be able to 
talk. The villagers leave her alone. She 
looks at herself in a barrel of water. In 
the reflected face she sees something un- 
familiar. Her formerly glossy hair has 
turned gray. 

At last she is stirred out of her stony 
silence. When the report of the approach 
of a Nazi convoy sows panic in the small 
group, this woman who has learned hate 
makes use of her terrible knowledge. Axe 
in hand she communicates her spirit to 
the others. She leads them into an on- 
slaught on the Nazi column that brings 
the partisans vengeance and arms. 

It is as if Sholokhov’s remarkable 
chapter “The Science of Hate,” part of 
the war novel he is now at work on, 
were being dramatized before us. War, 
he writes, is shameless unless it is fought 
with a hatred as profound as love. And 
we see just such a profound hatred in the 
loving woman, Pasha Lukyanov. 

The succeeding incidents of the story 
have the same immense power. The film 
is not unrelieved. It has a strand of 
robust but sensitive romance in the love 
story of Fenya and Senya, played with 
vibrant youthfulness by L. Smirnova and 
P. Aleinikov; it has a strand of rustic 
humor in the bickerings of a peasant 
family. Yet both strands are closed off 
in grim knots of tragedy. The real re- 
lief comes with the victory of the parti- 
sans, when they recapture their village 
and when a formation of Soviet planes 
gives the lie to the German rumors and 
tells them that Moscow stands! 
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SOVIET TRANSPORT 


(Continued from page 22) 

And in 1938, an improved Soviet plane 
of the same general type raised a thir- 
teen-ton load to an altitude of fifteen 
thousand feet. ‘That is five tons more 
than the most powerful bomber now 
assaulting Germany, the British Lan- 
caster carries. 


Truck Transport 

When new model Soviet cars were 
taken out for long-distance cross-coun- 
try test runs before the war, a com- 
pass was standard equipment jor the 
driver. With the exception of a few 
great military highways linking some 
of the larger cities, roads are incredibly 
poor and few. At the height of their 
advance, the Germans had taken prac- 


tically every hard-surfaced road in the - 


European portion of the USSR. 

The great Ural industrial district 
had no more than a hundred miles of 
paved road outside the city limits of 
the big industrial towns on the eve of 
the war, although there are thousands 
of miles of railroads. ‘There is no 
paved transcontinental road from the 
European to the Asiatic, or from the 
Arctic to the sub-tropical borders of 
the USSR. Driving eastward from 
Moscow, one can go no farther on 
paved roads than Gorky, three hundred 
miles away. From there it is still eight 
hundred roadless miles to Sverdlovsk 
in the Urals; and from Sverdlovsk to 
the Pacific another three thousand as 
the crow flies. 

In 1937 trucks handled only two 
per cent of the total freight in ton- 
kilometers. Large scale intercity truck 
transport had just been started before 
the war when Moscow-Leningrad, 
Moscow - Yaroslavl, | Moscow-Gorky 
and Moscow-Tula truck routes had 
been established. Intra-city and farm- 
to-city trucking, however, had been well 
developed. ‘Trucks were also the main 
factor in factory and farm to train 
depot and boat station haulage. 

Despite the fact that truck transport 
was scheduled to handle four-and-a-half 
times as much work\in 1942 as in 1937 
—had the war not interrupted—its 
share of total ton-mile freizht haulage 
would only have risen to six per cent 
of the total. And reports would indi- 
cate that the war has cut into truck 
transport more deeply than into any 
other branch of the transport system. 

Despite the relative backwardness 
of truck transport, it has been doing a 
yeoman job in the military sphere. The 
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Soviet Union can thank the men who 
smoothed an ice road across Lake La- 
doga outside German-held Schlussel- 
burg and those who drove through the 
gauntlet of fire laid down by the Nazis 
in that fortress for the fact that Lenin- 
grad was able to hold out. Roads eighty 
miles long have been laid down in the 
space of a few days. Deft repair jobs 
were performed by bare-handed me- 
chanics in temperatures of thirty be- 
low. Through muck and mire, over 
ice and shell-hole, the trucks rolled on. 
And perhaps the fact that the Red 
Army’s drivers learned their trade on 
the atrocious back-country roads of the 
collective farms proved to be « boon 
when it came to adapting themselves 
to front-line conditions! 


Administration 

Not many years ago, all forms of 
transport were under a single Com- 
missar. The waterways, airlanes and 
highroads were still of such little im- 
portance that they were merely de- 
partments of a Commissariat whose 
main function was the administration 
of the rail system. Then the water- 
ways were taken out, and divided 
into two Commissariats, one for inland 
waterways and the other for the mer- 
chant marine. The airlines now oper- 
ate under a special Commission subor- 
dinate directly to the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars. Truck transport, be- 
ing as yet mainly of local importance, 
is under the individual Republics. 

The war has brought about a greater 
need than ever before for an integrated 
transport system, in which each facility 
will play its full part and the rail- 
roads still carrying four-fifths of the 
Soviets total freight, will be unbur- 
dened as far as possible. Toward this 
end there has been set up a Transport 
Committee, “uniting the work of rail, 
marine, and river transport, and es- 
tablishing the State’s plans for ship- 
ments” (Pravda, April 5, 1942). 
Lazar Kaganovich, who was respon- 
sible for the remarkable performance 
of the railroads during the months of 
retreat, evacuation and winter counter- 
offensive, has been named vice-Chair- 
man of this Committee. The name of 
the Chairman has never been an- 
nounced but it is interesting to note 
that when a similar Commission was 
set up to meet the Civil War transport 
crisis in December, 1918, Joseph Stalin 
was its head. 


Story with a Song 
(Continued from page 23) 


quiet. Here, let me fix the bandage on 
your arm.” 

And now I heard the words of tha: 
familiar song again: 

‘When her companion is wounded 
His wounds she will dress.’ 

The next day, when | was being trans- 
ferred farther behind the lines, Lydia 
came into the hospital train to say good- 
bye. 


“We'll see each other again, comrade 
platoon commander.” 


And that’s the end! 


The paper bore the signature: 
Vladimir Lomakin, Commander 
of a Trench-Mortar Platoon 


I read the story over three times. 

“The story needs a lot of correc- 
tions” the author had told me. But | 
do not know what any ‘corrections’ 
could add to it. 

There is not anything in the way of 
a plot to this story; there is no beginning 
or end to it. But is not that the way 
things happen in life? Has the war 
ended? 

You may say that there is no land- 
scape, no portrait, in this story. But 
there is no landscape in war, there is 
only the field of battle. The author 
fails to describe his heroine’s looks, the 
face of this modest Russian girl. But 
do you not get a perfect idea of her 
from that song and from those few 
words which so deeply impressed them- 
selves in that soldier’s brain, pierced by 
the splinter from a German shell? 

True, there is neither beginning nor 
end in this story, neither landscape nor 
portrait, but there is a seed of that tre- 
mendous whole which makes up the 
life of the country today—a particle of 
the war, one of the unknown and count- 
less deeds of valor from which the na- 
tion-wide deed of valor is built up— 
there is the repulse offered to the inso- 
lent invader. 

Mayakovsky once said that to what 
has happened you must add that which 
has not happened to obtain something 
that is art. And Mayakovsky would 
probably have written a wonderful poem 
about Lydia Voropayeva. 

We shall leave this soldier’s story as 
it is, in all its living inviolability, until 
the coming of a new Mayakovsky 
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ON MR. BURT’S ARTICLE 
(Continued from page 16) 


morning’s newspaper reiterates. The 
Russians do not separate purposes from 
actions. They believe in the equality of 
nationalities; they long ago acted to 
establish such equality in their own 
state. They believe that their economy 
should function in the interest of the 
entire community rather than of a 
few; they long ago socialized their in- 
dustry and agriculture. They believe 
in equal rights for women, in uni- 
versal education, in freedom of wor- 
ship, in unfettered science; and they 
long ago acted to give practical sub- 
stance to these beliefs. They did not 
believe that traitors who jeopardized 
not only these values but national ex- 
istence itself should go unpunished ; and 
they proceeded, through equitable ju- 
dicial procedures, to get rid of these 
traitors. The unshatterable moral unity 
of the Soviet people today, unprece- 
dented in world history, is the best evi- 
dence that both the Communist goal 
and the Communist deed won the over- 
whelming approval of the people. In 
the perspective of this war, all free 
peoples have occasion for gratitude that 
both the ends and means of the Soviet 
state were so successfully integrated. 

I find disturbing Mr. Burt’s evi- 
dently conciliatory remark that Com- 
munism is no longer “‘a threat to Amer- 
ica.” This would imply that it once 
was. Indeed, Mr. Burt goes so far as 
to say that the Russians ‘frequently 
tried to take advantage of it (i.e., 
treason) to promote the ends of Rus- 
sia.” The possibility is raised that at 
some later date Stalin may send out 
“word for those who believe as he does 
to meddle in the internal affairs of 
other peoples . . .” though Mr. Burt 
doubts it. 

It is impossible to free oneself of the 
indirect influence of fascist-cultivated 
ideas, I believe, unless one really breaks 
away from the illusion that Communism 
has been, is, or ever can be a “threat to 
America.” The Soviet Union has never 
ben interested in undermining Ameri- 
cin strength; on the contrary, it has 
consistently been eager to join hands 
Ww eh a strong America in collective 
ac'.on against aggressor states that im- 
pe lled ours mutual security. Our 
united efforts have been sought in the 
pa: as they are in the present and as 
must be in the future. No one can 
secously argue that the Soviet Union 
he. ever had designs on our territory, 
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New Soviet stamp dedi- 
cated to the Three Pow- 
er Pact. The textis “Long 
live the victorious An- 
glo - Soviet - American 
fighting alliance." 


or has sought.to dominate us economi- 
cally and humiliate us as a people. In 
what possible sense, then, can one speak 
ot ‘‘a threat to America?” To say that 
the Soviet Union took advantage of 
treason in this country is to echo, with 
however different an intent, the stand- 
ard Hitlerite argument that we must 
be “on guard against Bolshevism.” It 
is a historical misfortune that other 
world powers did not refrain from 
internal meddling in Russia as scrupu- 
lously as Russia refrained from med- 
dling in their affairs. 

To raise such considerations by way 
of comment on Mr. Burt’s article is 
not, I feel, to quibble while the house 
is burning down. The fact is that we 
cannot fully cooperate in putting out 
the fire unless we get rid of the bad 
habits of thinking that have in the past 
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separated us. The destroyers of morale, 
the defeatists and fascists, whisper that 
this is a marriage of convenience, that 
our sturdiest friend is not a democracy, 
that he has plotted against us in the 
past and may do so again. The answer 
tc these “intentionally dangerous” men, 
as Mr. Burt so aptly calls them, is not 
to make concessions which the facts do 
not warrant. The answer is that the 
fascists have lied and that we have suf- 
fered immeasureably by listening to 
their lie. We are friends of the Soviets 
not because of accident, fleeting senti- 
ment, or temporary expediency, but be- 
cause, members of a family of demo- 
cratic powers, our permanent interests 
coincide. Inherent in the Soviet system 
itself is loyal and enduring friendship 
with all peoples devoted to peace, free- 
dom, and equality. 


PART TIME SOLDIERS (Continued from page 12) 


stretcher bearer right at the front lines. 

During a critical moment of the 
fighting her detachment became sepa- 
rated from the main body of Red 
troops, and she saw the soldiers around 
her were muttering nervously; no one 
seemed to be in charge. It dawned up- 
on her that one by one the three com- 
manding officers of her detachment had 
been slain—why she herself had helped 
carry their bodies behind the trench! 

Little Nurse Starshchuk picked up 
an automatic rifle from the lax fingers 
of a dying soldier, stood on tiptoe so 
that the men could see her, and then 
in a voice surprisingly strong she 
shouted: “Follow me. Forward! For 
our native city! For the Motherland!” 
And the men followed her. All night 
she directed them as though possessed 
of some inner spirit that was uncon- 
querable. 

Then at dawn, she instructed a sol- 
dier to fall back and establish communi- 
cations with the main body of the army 
and request that an officer be sent to 
command the detachment. After some 
hours the boy and an officer returned 


and Starshchuk relinquished her com- 
mand. 

Yes, the women of Kolpino would 
not forget the simple, rather shy little 
worker who had saved their men; nor 
that she died soon afterwards on the 
battlefield. 

Among the seasoned divisions of the 
Red Army, the Kolpino Battalion was 
one of the best fighting units. During 
the month of August, 1942, Kolpino 
snipers destroyed 219 Nazis. After the 
first year of the war, 63 soldiers, com- 
manders, and political workers of the 
battalion were awarded decorations. 

The day of the citations was a gala 
day indeed! There, as workers and sol- 
diers gathered together, was the answer 
to the Nazi threat. Here, in this mill 
town of 40,000, a few miles away from 
the spot where seven hundred years ago 
Alexander, Prince of Novgorod, de- 
feated the Swedes and received the 
surname of Nevsky, were working peo- 
ple who, after centuries of darkness 
and despair, had seen a little light to 
warm their lives and brighten their 
future. 






























































THE BALTIC REPUBLICS 


(Continued from page 20) 


States on various occasions, proclaiming 
its friendship and loyalty to Russia and 
the Russian people, cause it to feel in 
honor bound to refrain from adopting 
any premature action (regarding the 
Baltic States) before the meeting of the 
Peace Conference.” Acting Secretary 
of State William Phillips, December 5, 
1918, to the Lithuanian National 
Council: ““The United States has not 
been unmindful of the aspirations of 
Lithuanians to manage their own af- 
fairs. . . . At the same time you are 
informed that the Department is not 
prepared to recognize any new govern- 
ment in Lithuania at present. . . .” 
Again Lansing, October 15, 1919: “It 
has been thought unwise and unfair to 
prejudice in advance of the establish- 
ment of orderly, constitutional govern- 
ment in Russia the principle of Rus- 
sian unity as a whole.” Secretary of 
State Colby, August 2, 1920: “‘As the 
Department thinks that a real solution 
of the actual problem will be delayed 
and complicated by the dismemberment 
of Russia, it has been persistent in re- 
fusing to recognize the Baltic States as 
independent States apart from Russia.” 
Secretary Colby, August 10, 1920: 
“The United States feels that friend- 
ship and honor require that Russia’s in- 
terests must be generously protected, 
and that, as far as possible, all decisions 
of vital importance to it, and especially 
those concerning its sovereignty over the 
territory of the former Russian Empire, 
be held in abeyance. By this feeling of 
friendship and honorable obligation to 
the great nation whose brave and heroic 
self-sacrifice contributed so much to the 
successful termination of the war, the 
Government of the United States was 
guided in its reply to the Lithuanian 
National Council on October 15, 1919, 
and in its persistent refusal to recog- 
nize the Baltic States as separate na- 
tions independent of Russia. . . . No 
final decision should or can be made 
without the consent \of Russia... . The 
territorial integrity and true boundaries 
ot Russia shall be respected. These 
boundaries should properly include the 
whole of the former Russian Empire 
with the exception of Finland proper, 
ethnic Poland, and such territory as 
may by agreement form a part of the 
Armenian State.” 

In refusing (temporarily as it turned 
out) te admit Estonia, Latvia and 
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Lithuania to the League of Nations in 
1920, the members of the League were 
influenced by these principles enunci- 
ated in Washington. Evan Young, 
United States Commissioner at Riga, 
reported July 23, 1920, that “The lead- 
ing men here are under no illusions as 
to the future relation of these States 
to Russia and realize full well that 
with an orderly, well-established gov- 
ernment in Russia, the Baltic Provinces 
will in time again become a part of 
what will probably be a federated Rus- 
sia.” Norman H. Davis, August 23, 
1920: ‘“The American people sympa- 
thize with the desire of the non-Rus- 
sian people along the border for the 
largest possible measure of self-govern- 
ment, but it believes that any attempt 
to reach a permanent settlement of the 
complicated problems involved, without 
the consultation and cordial consent of 
a government generally recognized as 
representing the great Russian people, 
will be futile. Unless all parties in in- 
terest can reach an amicable agreement 
among themselves, there is no hope for 
permanent tranquility.” 

In 1944 all friends of Soviet-Ameri- 


can collaboration must say “Amen!” 
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AX WERNER is the bril- 
pA liant military expert who 
has called the turn on every de- 
cisive phase of the war. Major 
General Sir Ernest Swinton, in- 
ventor of the tank and Chairman 
of the Empire Defense Commit- 
tee wrote of Mr. Werner’s work 
“The amount of information col- 
lected by the author is stupend- 
ous; and the analysis and ex- 
planation of the causes of the dif- 
ferent events are both clear and 
masterly.” 


Edgar Snow believes his books 
“should be compulsory reading 
fer everybody in the State Depart- 
ment and for our generals and 
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View of Sevastopol through the battered opening for a gun emplacement. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SEVASTOPOL 


by BORIS VOYETEKHOV 





Boks VOYETEKHOV, young Soviet writer, was 
the last journalist to enter Sevastopol to cover 
the story of the historic siege. He entered the city on 
a destroyer that sailed through mine-filled waters and 
under skies roaring with enemy bombers. He stayed 
through the last three blazing weeks of the siege. 
Out of his experience he has wrought a book as un- 
forgettable as the siege itself — the greatest book that 
has come out of the war. 


What the Critics say: 


MAURICE HINDUS—“The battle of Sevastopol fs one of the 
most heroic chapters of the war and Voyetekhov has written a 
brilliant and heart-searching account of the last days of this bat- 
tle. It is even more moving a story than Tolstoy’s ‘‘Sevastopol.” 
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LOUIS ZARA, Chicago Sun—'‘Perhaps this war has produced 
little fiction worthy of the name, but it certainly has brought forth 
epic pieces of journalism that will live as great writing. Voyetek- 
hov’s report stands here as a brilliant piece of prose.” 








LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Heraid Tribune—“You get, I think, 
more sense of the spirit in which the Russians are fighting this 
war from LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL than from anything 
else which has been published in this country . . . the picture of 
mass heroism is profoundly convincing. This is the way the 
Russian people fought, when they were holding off the German 
invader to save themselves and to give us time.” 
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